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t W prow we stood there, un- 
~% certain what to do, another 

party of Indians came out 
of the dry creek valley and headed 
also toward the butte; they paid no 
attention to the herd of buffalo fleeing 
south. 

**Just the one party split up,’’ 
said Pitamakan. ‘‘The watcher on 
the butte signaled both of them to 
come. Perhaps he discovered us; we 
should get away from here at once. ’’ 

Never in all our adventures had 
Pitamakan and I been so agitated 
as we were just then; and the ab- 
sence of José only added to our 
trouble. 

‘There must be some way out of 
this ; let’s make medicine, brother, ’’ 
my partner said tensely, and began 
to pray to his gods. 

The first party of riders was now 
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¢,5 less than a mile from us and was 

(S heading straight toward our place 

"~ of concealment. 

ght ‘Come; we can wait no longer 

\ © for José,’’ I said. ‘‘Let’s bury the 
'd 


powder and ball and try to hide in 
the timber.’’ 

As I started off, Pitamakan cried, 
‘*Turn back! Look over there !’’ 

I looked where he was pointing, 
The lone watcher, leaping-froni rock 
to rock, was hurrying down the 
northern face of the butte. The first 
party of riders saw him also and, 
swerving out of their course, met 
him at the foot of the incline; the 
second party, one of whom led an 
extra horse, joined the others a mo- 
ment later. After a minute’s talk 
the man from the butte mounted, 
and away they all. went westward 
toward the pine breaks of Armell’s 
Creek. 

“Kyil It is all plain enough 
now!’’ Pitamakan cried exultantly. 
‘*From the top of the butte the 
watcher discovered another war 
“party approaching ; he and his party 

™ are getting out of the way of it as 
fast as they can.’’ 

At that turn of affairs we felt 
somewhat easier, and sat down 
again in the edge of the pines to 
wait for José. But when the sun 
mounted higher and higher and still 
he did not appear, we became anx- 
ious. The riders had long since dis- 
appeared among the pine buttes, and 
the frightened buffalo were also gone. 
‘Once more the country appeared to 
be deserted by man. It was nearly 
noon when José came stealing down 
through the timber. 

4 ‘‘What makes your eyes so big?’’ 
“) he asked, laughing. ‘‘You look as if some- 
thing had frightened you.’’ 

After listening to our account of the watcher | 
on the butte and the riders, he said that he, 
too, had seen them from the top of the range. 
Then he told us his news: over on a small 
creek just south of the butte was a very large 
war party —as many as five hundred men. 
Three of their scouts were even now climbing 
the butte. We would stay right where we 
were, he said, for it was unlikely that they 
would come down through our point of timber. 

A little later, as we were eating some of our 
cooked meat, the three men appeared on the 
top of the butte. They took no trouble to 
conceal themselves, but sat boldly on the very 
summit, smoking and surveying the country. 
Through the glass we could see from their 
peculiar method of dressing their carefully 
kept hair and from the designs of quill em- 
broidery on their robes that they were Crows. 

During the afternoon we slept by turns. 
José had the last watch, and near sunset he 
woke us to see the war party filing past the 
butte. The three watchers had gone down to 
join it, he said. 

Contrary to our expectation the party did 
not follow the Blackfoot trail at the foot of 
the butte; instead they left it*and traveled 
northeast toward the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell. 

‘““Ah! They go against our other enemies, 
the Gros Ventres or Assiniboins,’’ said 
Pitamakan with a sigh of relief. ‘‘I was| 
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| beginning to fear for our herd that we 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


AMID GENERAL CRIES OF ANGER AT SIGHT OF A HATED BLACKFOOT 
SEVERAL OF THE CROWS RUSHED AT HIM. 


worked so hard to get.’’ 
We saddled our horses and, as twilight 


| deepened into night, made our way down 
/out of the timber to the big trail. 
after passing the butte, I saw for the first | 


Later, 


time, and quite plain in the bright moon- | 
light, the Snowy Mountains, outermost spur | 
of the Rockies. We had slept little during | 
the day, and all the excitement and anxiety | 
had made us weary. The horses, too, were | 
unfit for travel, for they had not had much 
to eat; so we halted at the first creek that | 
flowed down from the pine-covered slopes of | 
the Snowy Mountains and rested. We slept 
in turn from about midnight until the eve-| 
ning of the next day; the horses meanwhile 
stuffed themselves with the green grasses and 
pea vines that grew among the cottonwoods. | 

Leaving the stream in the evening, we! 
struck over to Flat Willow Creek and fol- | 
lowed it down to its junction with the| 
Musselshell River. José said that war par- 
ties often passed here, and so we often halted 
our horses and listened for any suspicious 
sounds. At last we saw the first faint tinge | 
of approaching day in the eastern sky. We 
had to get out of sight and do it quick; but | 
we could find no place ef concealment. 
three of us were in a fever of haste, which 


| was not lessened by Pitamakan’s remark that 


his medicine was warning him that we were | 
in great danger. 








THE GOLD CACHE 


James Willard Schultz _ 
Chapter Three 


us into a patch of chokecherry and plum | 
trees near the top of the point that di- 
vided the two streams. After picketing 
the horses, we went out to the edge of 
the thicket and carefully surveyed the country 
with the glass. There was no sign of a’war 
party anywhere; nor could we see any game 
except a small bunch of buffalo away out on 
the plain east of the main stream. | 
We were now faint from hunger. I got the | 
meat sack from the pack, but when I opened | 
it such a horrible odor rose that I tossed it | 
and its contents off to the windward from | 
where we sat. There was to be no food for | 
us that day. As usual we divided the day 
into three watches. Pitamakan had the last 
one, and roused José and me about an hour 
before dark. The country was quiet, he said, 
and not a living thing was to be seen any- 
where except two bul] elks feeding in the 
edge of the timber at the foot of our slope. | 
José took the glass and studied the coun- | 
try. ‘‘Everything appears quiet,’’ he said. 
‘*Let’s kill one of those elk; we can’t go 
much longer without meat. ’’ 
But Pitamakan objected. ‘‘My medicine 
has kept warning me all day that there is 
danger. Of course we are hungry, but [| 


as we can.”’ 

But I sided against him, and after some 
argument José went down the hill. As soon 
as we heard the report of his gun and saw one 
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him. When we got there he had 
already butchered the animal and cut 
out a lot of the best meat. Then we 
learned why the country was so bar- 
ren of game; all round were the 
deserted fireplaces of a big camp, 
and the fluffy ashes on them proved 
that they had been cold not more 
than two days. A fresh and dusty 
trail showed that the tribe had 
moved up the Musselshell. José 
said that they were probably Crows. 

After watering the horses we 
waited until dark before building a 
small fire in the thick timber in 
order to cook the elk meat. Pita- 
makan wanted to move on as soon 
as we had satisfied our hunger, but 
José insisted that then was our best 
chance to roast enough of the food 
to last until we were well across 
the Yellowstone. The safest of all 
places, he argued, was a recently 
deserted camp ground. 

He had no sooner spoken than an 
owl hooted a short distance up- 
stream, and was answered by an- 
other below us. 

‘*There! I knew it!’’? Pifamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘Those are not owls; 
they are the enemy.”’ 

At the same time our horses began 
to snort. José grabbed a stick and 
with one sweep of it scattered the 
fire. ‘‘Quick! Get to the horses!’’ 
he ordered. 

After the brightness of the fire, 
the sudden darkness momentarily 
blinded us, and we had to feel our 
way among the trees toward the 
spot where the animals, now thor- 
oughly frightened, were thrashing 
about and tugging on their tie ropes. 
We had nearly reached them when, 
close on our right, some one shouted 
a command in a language that I 
thought to be Crow. José cried to 
us to fall, and down we went prone 
on the ground just as a dozen or 
more guns spit fire and boomed all 
round us. I had cocked my piece 
and was trying to decide where to 
aim it, when José called out, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot!’’ And then, raising his voice 
he shouted in Crow, ‘‘ Don’t shoot! 
Weare friends, company men. This 
is your old friend, Yellow Lance!’’ 

Pitamakan and I could not under- 
stand what he was saying, and had 
another shot been fired at us we 
should undoubtedly have shot back. 
To our surprise, some one near by 
answered him, and after a short ex- 
change of words José told us to get 
up and move toward the horses. We 
were captured, he said, and must 
make no resistance. When we got to our feet 
the Crows immediately surrounded us; they 
took our rifles and roughly pawed us over in 
search for other weapons. José meanwhile 
continued to talk with our captors, who pres- 


{ently hustled us back to our fireplace. One 


of their number had collected the scattered 


embers of the fire and was blowing them, and 


suddenly they burst into flame. 
All eyes were immediately centred upon 


Pitamakan, and dmid general cries of anger 


at sight of a hated Blackfoot several of the 
Crows rushed at him. In another instant he 
would have been clubbed and cut to death had 
not José and the leader of the Crows got him 
between them and forced the enraged men 
back. One fellow came from behind and was 
just raising his war club to brain Pitamakan, 
when I caught it and wrenched it from him. 

. It was some time before Gray Bull, the 
leader, got his men quiet enough to hold a sort 
of council. More wood was thrown on the 
fire and we all sat down round it; there were 
thirty-five of the Crows. The talk that fol- 


| lowed was of course unintelligible to Pitama- 


kan and me, but we listened to it carefully, 
hoping to gather by the tone of the speakers’ 
voices what our fate was to be. José after- 


All| think it best to sneak out of here as quietly | wards told us all that had been said. 


In answer to their questions José said that 
we were under orders of the company’s chief 
at Fort Benton to go to the white men’s trail 
far south and get some boxes of yellow metal 


It was broad daylight when José finally led | of the elk tumble, we packed up and joined buttons there buried. He reminded them that 
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the company and the Crows had ever been 
good friends, that he himself had lived and 
traded with them during several seasons in 
years gone by, and that he had parted with 


them in friendship. And then, pointing at me, 
he said that I was the nephew and adopted son 
of the great trader chief on the upper river. 
He asked that they allow us to go on our way. 

As soon as José finished talking, a big, 
handsome, long-haired man sprang to his feet | 
and began a violent harangue against us. 


| her, ’said José. ‘‘With two such friends to help, | was a spy,’’ Big Rain said. 
these people will let us go, I feel convinced. ’? | 


I thought so, too, but Pitamakan said: 
‘*You forget those young men who drew away 


| from the fire last night and whispered together. 
| Think you that they were talking about their 


The American Fur Company, he said, was | 


no friend to the Crows; it sold guns and} 


ammunition to their enemies, especially the 
Blackfeet, and here before this very fire sat 
one of that hated tribe. He demanded that 
the party kill all three of us at once. 

Following him, several younger members of 
the party made like demands. The older men 
stared straight before them into the fire and 
made no comments whatever. That augured 
ill for us. 

‘*Be wise,’’ José whispered to Gray Bull; 
‘‘the friendship of the company is worth 
much more to you than our death. Help us 
out of this trouble and I will give you a writing 
that will procure you many presents from our 
people at the mouth of the Yellowstone. You 
shall be made rich in white men’s goods. ’’ 

The chief gave no sign that he had heard; 
but after several more young men had wildly 
demanded that we be put to death at once, 
he sprang to his feet and commanded silence 
with a wave of the hand. 

‘*Be still,’’ he said sternly. 
not common white men. 


‘*These are 
Only the council 





sweethearts ?’’ 


Presently Gray Bull entered the lodge and | 


| spoke to his women. Immediately they began | 
to sweep the ground with bunches of brush, 
to straighten out the robe couches and to pile 


the many parfleches and other property near | 


the doorway, in order to make all possible 
roon.. 
of the chiefs was to be held right where we 
were. In preparation for it, Gray Bull got out 
a very large stone pipe with a long wooden 
stem, and mixed some tobacco and l’herbe in a 
homemade red-painted wooden bowl. 

The chiefs soon began to come in. Gray | 
Bull welcomed each one and gave him a par- 
ticular place to sit near him or the doorway, 
according to his importance. I had never seen 


a finer lot of Indians. With the politeness char- | 
acteristic of all the tribes of the northwestern | 
| approach of our war party. 
| decided to hold him until the party returns. 


plains, they did not stare at us, their prisoners, 
but conversed with one another in low tones 
while waiting for the one remaining place, 
that on the right hand of Gray Bull, to be 
filled. That was the seat of highest honor, 
and we knew that it was reserved for Big Rain, 
head chief of the tribe. 

He came in presently, a tall, heavy - set, 
kindly-eyed man about fifty years of age. In 
his hair he wore a single eagle tail feather, and 
| his only ornament was a necklace of grizzly- 


of our chiefs can say what shall be done to bear claws. When he entered the lodge all 


them. At daybreak we will take them home 
with us and let the great ones say whether 
they shall live or die.’’ 

After that there were no more violent 
demands for our scalps, but some of the 
young men withdrew to the farthest light 
thrown by the little fire and talked together 
in low tones. 

Meanwhile the night was wearing on. 
Several of the party stretched out on the 
ground to rest; others feasted on our’ elk 
meat. At one time and another all had some 
sleep except the chief and us three captives. 
Gray Bull told us that they had discovered 
us by accident. An old man who had lost a 
knife had returned to the deserted camp 
ground to search for it, and had seen us pre- 
paring to hide in the thicket on the pvint. 
He had .at once returned to the camp, less 
than a half day’s travel up the river, and 
had told the news. 

As soon as it was light enough to travel 
we set out for the big camp of the Crows. 
When we had ridden for three or four hours 
we saw ahead of us, in a long, open bottom 
of the river, hundreds of fine, new white 
lodges. Our coming had been reported by 
the watchers on the hills, and a great crowd 
came surging down the trail to meet us. 
They were mostly women and children, who, 
when they saw Pitamakan, began to revile 
us. Several of them threw sticks and stones 
at him, and the missiles, striking our horses, 
caused the animals to rear and plunge. 

Pitamakan bore the ordeal better than 
José and I did; his face was perfectly calm 
and he looked his tormentors square in the 
eyes. Our progress through the camp was 
necessarily slow; when we reached Gray 
Bull’s lodge, he told us to dismount and 
enter. He at once ordered his women to 
strip our horses of saddles and pack and to 
fetch the things inside. We were glad to pass 
into the lodge and out of sight of the dense, 
clamoring crowd that surrounded it. 

We were no sooner comfortably seated on 
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We knew what that meant: the council | 


‘*We know you, 
Spaniard. We have not forgotten the time 
you traded for the company with us, and your 
word was always true. Do you now say that 
the boy is not a spy ?’’ 

‘*T do,’’ José replied. 
| Again the chiefs held a consultation, and 
meanwhile José hurriedly told us what had 
been said. Big Rain interrupted him by ask- 
| ing whether we had seen a large war party on 
‘our way southward. He replied that we had 
seen such a party at the Black Butte. 

After that there was more earnest talk be- 
tween Big Rain and the under chiefs, and then, 
turning to José once more, Big Rain gave the 


| decision of the council. 


‘*We believe all that you have told us,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and but for one thing you would all be 
free to go on your way at once. The big 
war party you saw are our people; they have 
|gone northward, as perhaps you guessed, to 
‘raid the Blackfoot country. Now, we think 
that this young Running Eagle here intends 
to go southward ; still, if we set him free, he 
might hurry north and warn his people of the 
Therefore we have 





You and the white boy, however, may saddle 
up and go your way right now.’’ 

‘*Then we stay also,’’ José replied without 
an instant’s hesitation. 

All the chiefs expressed their satisfaction at 
that decision, and after another smoke they 
went their ways. As soon as they were gone 
Gray Bull gave us some advice. 

‘*All is well with you except for some of the 
young men,’’ he said. ‘‘ Because of them you 
must never leave the lodge at night. In the 
daytime when you do go out, go always to- 
gether and carry your pistols well in sight. 

‘*T have had a hard time to save you all,’’ he 
added. ‘‘Many of the chiefs are on the young 
men’s side, and I had to talk strong to them. 
Meanwhile, North Woman—Big Rain’s Black- 
foot woman—was talking to him, and he lis- 
tened. ‘hus were you all saved.’’ 

‘That night we were quite ready to lie down 
and sleep. Gray Bull himself was worn out. 
Before stretching himself out on his couch he 
ordered two of his women to make their beds 
outside and to give the alarm if anyone came 
near the lodge. Moreover, he told us to have 
our arms ready. It was evident that he thought 
we were none too safe even with him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RUMORS OF SECESSION AND THE POSSIBILITY OF WAR WERE THE CHIEF 
SUBJECTS OF TALK. 


the buffalo-robe couches than two of the women | present smiled up at him and gave the Crow 


began to roast some dried buffalo tongues for | greeting, 


which he answered as he moved 


us on the clear little cottonwood fire in the | round to the place awaiting him. Upon sitting 
centre of the lodge. Before the meat was | down he glanced at us, and then took the pipe 
cooked, a tall, handsome woman of thirty-five | | that Gray Bull had ready and lighted it. 


years or more came into the lodge. She carried | 


in trembling hands a large wooden bow] heaped 
with pemmican and, kneeling and edging for- 
ward a little, pushed it along on the ground 
toward Pitamakan. 

‘*My son,’’ she said in pure Blackfoot, 
**this is for you.’’ 

Then, breaking a strict rule of both Crow 
and Blackfoot etiquette,—that a woman shall 
not get between men and the fire,—she sud- 
denly sprang to Pitamakan’s side, threw her 
arms round him and kissed him a dozen times ; 
then as quickly she moved back toward the 
doorway and covered her face with her hands. 

‘*T could not help it,’’ she said. ‘‘It is so 
long since I have seen one of my people.’’ 

“T am glad that you did it,’’ Pitamakan 
said, and his voice was not so steady as it 
might have been. ‘‘Let us talk together.’’ 

‘*No, not now,’ she replied. ‘‘I must work 
for you. Big Rain, head chief of these Crows, 
is my man. He loves me. I go now to talk 
with him for you all. Take courage.’’ 

And with that she hurried out of the lodge. 


Talking it over after she had gone, we de- | 


cided that we had two good friends in camp 
—our host, Gray Bull, and this Blackfoot 
woman. While we were eating the broiled 
tongues, and the fine pemmican that she had 
brought us, we wondered how she came to be 
among the Crows. 

**T think that we shall soon know all about 





The pipe went from one to another round 
the circle, but not to us, and meanwhile the 
chiefs entered into earnest consultation. When, 
finally, the last whiff had been smoked, Big 
Rain turned to. José and demanded to know 
why we were traveling southward into the 
Crow country. 

At that José repeated what he had previ- 
ously told Gray Bull. 

‘*But why this Blackfoot here?’’ the chief 
asked. ‘‘If three were needed for the trail, 
why did not the great white chief send a white 
man with you instead of him?’’ 

‘*Let me explain,’? José replied. ‘‘This 
white boy here is the nephew of the chief of 
the fort. He and the young Blackfoot, the 
Running Eagle, have been raised together ; 
they are the same as brothers and never apart 
fora day. Why, you should know what they 
two have just done! They traveled from the 
Blackfoot land westward clear to the shore of 
the great salt water, passed through the coun- 
try of many fierce tribes, and brought back 
with them the skin of the sacred fish dog, 
wanted by a Blackfoot medicine man. ’’ 

At that all the chiefs clapped hand to mouth 
and made exclamations of surprise, and for a 
moment or two our examination was suspended 
while they talked excitedly of what they had 
heard about the great ocean and its medicine 
animals. 

‘*We thought that this young Running Eagle 


W i seta causes strange fluctuations in 
prices. luring the Civil War in the 
United States, when the supply of raw 

cotton from the South was wholly cut off from 

the North, cotton cloth rose from seven cents 

a yard to sixty cents. But the greatest rise of 

price was in rosin. - 

Before the war, in the fall of 1860, rosin sold 
in New York for one dollar a barrel; and in 
Portland, Maine, one lot of a hundred barrels 
went for one hundred and ten dollars, which 
was less than a cent a pound. Dealers failed 
to foresee the scarcity in rosin that the seces- 
sion of the Southern States would cause in the 
North, although virtually the entire supply 
came from the pine forests of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

After the inauguration of President Lincoln 
in March, 1861, the price of rosin rose by leaps 
and bounds to ten, fifteen, twenty-five, thirty- 
five and in some instances to fifty and even 
sixty dollars a barrel. There was virtually 
no rosin in the market; you could not buy 
enough even to roughen fiddle bows; fiddlers 
had to use spruce gum—a very poor substitute. 

In Maine they got a substitute for rosin, or 
‘‘rozzum,’’ as the country people called it, 
from old stumps of the white pine, the roots of 
which were fat with red pitch. This touch- 
wood, or lightwood, had previously been used 
only for kindling fires; but now dealers were 
ready to pay seven dollars a cord for it. 
Miles of stump fences were cut up and drawn 
to a large retort; the pitch, when tried out, 
proved a fair substitute for rosin. 

At the old squire’s farm there was much in- 





terest in rosin and the soaring price of it, largely 
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on account of an odd speculation that the old 

gentleman had made in the winter of 1861. 

He had gone to Portland in January to 
deliver a thousand tamarack knees, which 
were then generally used in shipbuilding for 
the bends of vessels. Business was dull that 
winter, and several Portland wholesale 
dealers who were in financial difticulties were 
offering goods at low prices. At the Preb‘e 
House, where business men from out of 
town usually stayed, the old squire learned 
that a certain firm had a hundred barrels 
of rosin in stock, which they offered at a 
dollar and ten cents a barrel. He thought 
little about it for the moment or during 
that evening, for rumors of secession and 
the possibility of war were the chief subjects 
of talk. 

A little before three o’clock in the morning 
the old squire waked suddenly and sat up in 
bed. The subject of his thoughts was rosin. 

‘*Rosin comes from the Southern States,’’ 
he muttered, ‘‘and if the South goes out of 
the Union and there’s war, how shall we 
get it? The price is sure to advance.’’ 

The conviction took such a firm hold on 
him that he was unable to fall asleep again ; 
he lay thinking the matter over until day- 
light. After breakfast at seven o’clock, he 
went down to Commercial Street and bought 
that hundred barrels of rosin for a hundred 
and ten dollars, with the privilege of keeping 
it in the warehouse there. 

The more he thought about rosin the 
stronger grew his conviction that it would 
increase in price. During that day and the 
next he bought ninety-two barrels more, at 
less than two dollars a barrel. And when, 
a few days later, a schooner came in from 
Newbern, North Carolina, with rosin, he 
bought fifty barrels more, at a dollar and a 
half a barrel. If that had not taken almost 
all the money that he had received for the 
tamarack knees, I think he would have 
bought a hundred barrels more. 

On the way home, however, he began to 
fear that he had been oversanguine; indeed, 
he now felt so uncertain about his venture 
that he did not say a word to Grandmother 
Ruth about it. He thought that it would 
trouble her and that she would reproach him 
for his rashness. 

The dreary war time drew on, with all its 
poignant griefs in North and South alike. 
The old squire’s sons entered the Northern 
army, and one by one they fell in battle. 
Yet through it all the old squire’s patriotism 
burned steadily. 

Solicitude for the national welfare and grief 
over the loss of his sons for a while drove ail 
thought of his investment in rosin out of his 
mind. Indeed, I doubt whether he thought 
much about his rosin from the outbreak of the 
war until we had our war scare in Maine. A 
daring party of young Confederates entered 
Portland Harbor and seized the revenue cutter 
of the port, with some bold intention of bom- 
barding the town. The vessel was immediately 
recaptured, but everyone feared that another 
and more successful attack might follow. That 
raid on Portland recalled to the old squire’s 
mind his two hundred and forty-two barrels 
of rosin, stored near the water front. Deciding 
to haul it out of danger’s way, he mustered 
nine double teams and drove to Portland for 
his rosin. When he had got it home, he stored it, 
tier on tier, in the hay bay of the big west barn. 

It was then that Grandmother Ruth first 
learned of his investment in rosin; and al- 
though she would have frowned on the ven- 
ture if she had learned of it at first, she now 
hoped to get a fortune from it. For at 
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this time rosin was selling at Portland for 
eighteen dollars and fifty cents a barrel. 

Still the price rose, and with it soared grand- 
mother’s hopes for the future. She did a deal 
of arduous multiplying with pencil and paper: 
18 times 242, then 19 times 242, 22 times 242, 
and so on as the price of rosin mounted. In 
spite of all the griefs that war had brought 
her, the dear old lady began to plan for new 
carpets, new furniture for the parlor, fresh 
eoats of paint on all the farm buildings, new 
eupolas and gilt vanes on both barns and the 
earriage house. 

When the price of a barrel of rosin rose to 
twenty-seven dollars Grandmother Ruth tried 
to persuade the old squire to sell. She was 
growing impatient for those improvements, 
which now included a new buggy to drive to 
church in, a new black gown of silk that would 
stand alone, and a befitting bonnet. 

But the old squire said, ‘‘No, not yet.’’ 
Something, too, that grandmother did not at all 
understand seemed to be troubling him. He did 
not seem to enter with full relish into her plans 
for beautifying the old farm. Whenever she 
talked of them he said little. As a matter of 
fact, he would have liked to tell her what was 
weighing on his mind; but knowing her more 
practical views of life, he hesitated to do so. 

Business men in Portland knew that the old 
squire was holding a quantity of rosin, pre- 
sumably for a greater rise in price. He got, 
several offers for it, but refused them all. At 
last, in 1864, there came a letter from the 
Navy Department, which said that the gov- 
ernment needed rosin for some purpose at its 
navy yards, and that it would pay him thirty- 
four dollars a barrel for it, delivered at the 
nearest railway station. 

The old squire hastened to put his rosin at 
the disposal of the government, and a few days 
later the great pile of dusty barrels that for 
three years had lain in the barn was on its 
way out into the world again. Even in those 
dark days of 1863 and 1864 the United States 
government was regarded as a good customer, 
and Grandmother Ruth’s expectations ran 
high. Two hundred and forty-two barrels at 
thirty-four dollars a barrel made eight thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-eight dollars— 
the greatest windfall that had ever come to 
the old farm thus far. 

Alas for those rosy anticipations ! 

Months passed. The old squire continued 
reticent. When Grandmother Ruth questioned 
him, he admitted that he had been paid for 
the rosin; and he bought her the black silk 
dress and the bonnet. But the farm buildings 


went unpainted, no cupolas shone from the | 


roofs, and grandmother continued to drive to 
ehurch in the old wagon. ‘There was a certain 
mystery about it that troubled Grandmother 
Ruth. Time and again she tried to pin the 
old squire down to an explanation. 

** Joseph, what did you do with that money ?’’ 
she asked more than once. 


But he always replied, ‘‘Ruth, I do not feel | the faith in their divine mission has nerved The thrill of life then throbbing in England 
| the Israelites with a deep sense of kinship and was not unlike the joy that gladdens two 
Scattered though they are | branches of a family long at feud, when they 
That | from San Francisco. to Warsaw, from London | become reconciled; and that thrill inspired 
indeed was the belief concerning the old | to Abyssinia, they remain in all essentials ‘a | some of the most fervent poems of Spenser 


that I can tell you yet.’’ 
As time went on she decided that he had | 
speeulated with the money and lost it. 


WHAT IS NATIONAL 





ay? 


Coy ].Holland Rose, fit) 


his now classical work ‘‘ Russia, ’’ 

says that he once asked a Russian 
peasant, ‘‘What is the mir?’’—the vil- 
lage commune. He was answered by 
a look of profound bewilderment, which re- 
minded him that he had been requesting the 
definition of an abstract term, far beyond 
the comprehension of an average man. He 
therefore changed his question to the follow- 
ing: ‘‘What do you do in the mir?”? Then 
he received clear and satisfactory answers. 
Similarly, it would be a mistake to begin this 
article by propounding a definition of the 
complex term, nationality. The better way is 
to begin by. asking how that force or idea 
manifests itself. Then, perhaps, after consid- 
ering briefly some typical examples of its 
working, we may arrive at some understanding 
of the problem. 

Students of history will admit that the great 
states of the ancient world would offer few 
examples of the complete and enthusiastic 
identification of a government with its people. 


S: Donald Mackenzie Wallace, in 


and Jews. 
known. 
development of a people in whom the tribal 
feeling was exceedingly strong, so strong as 
frequently to lead to inter-tribal war. But the 
belief in the fatherhood of God and in His 
special direction brought these hostile tribes 
closer together and strengthened their sense 
of union; and the outcome was the forming of 
the first nation of which we have complete 
records. First, there is the family of Jacob, 
then the clans, then the tribes, which, although 
often going to war, are yet bound together by 
the conviction that they are a chosen people 
under the direction of Jehovah. Finally comes 
the union under the monarchy of Saul, David 
and Solomon. The chief causes of this union 
were a God-given sense of His direction and 


The last case is by far the best 


bors like the Philistines and Amorites. 


D 








the successors of Solomon, yet, even amid the 
| times of decline, exile and final dispersion, 


| Spiritual unity. 


‘The best examples are to be found in the his- | 
tory of the Chinese, Japanese, Babylonians | 


= 








The Old Testament reveals te us the | 
| Status and of local divisions largely vanished, 





the threatening pressure of formidable neigh- | enteenth centuries. The Reformation made 
| men think deeply and differ profoundly about 


ISRAEL THE FIRST TRUE NATION. 4 in England, there came the struggles 


URING the reigns of the | 
three kings, the religious! all sense of national unity vanished from 
q sense and the need of com- | England, except during the halcyon days of 

mon action built up the most sacred | Queen Elizabeth. Then, under the threat of 
and interesting union to be foundin | annihilation by the Spanish Armada, the 
the ancient world. And although | patriotic feeling, long dormant, awakened to 
it was dissolved by the follies of | new life and led Protestant and Roman Cath- 
Kens alike to arm in defense of the island 


squire’s ‘‘rozzum’’ that prevailed in the family | nation at heart. Their fortunes remind us 
and among our neighbors at the time when | that the feeling of nationhood does not depend 
we of the younger generation went home to | upon geographical contiguity or upon the exist- 
live in 1866. The old squire never explained. | ence of an organized state; and some of their 
Perhaps he thought that the truth of the mat- | thinkers believe that their mission to humanity 
ter would be more annoying to Grandmother | at large would suffer and dwindle if, at the 
Ruth than her own explanation of the mystery. | end of the present war, they went in very 

Years later I had occasion to overhaul a large numbers to Palestine and endeavored to 


trunkful of old papers—the receipts, contracts 


and agreements of the old squire’s business , 


life. Among them was a little bundle of let- 
ters, tied with blue ribbon, as if they had been 
prized or had been of some importance. Curi- 
osity led me to untie the bundle. 
three letters from Vice President Hannibal 


Hamlin, who had been a schoolmate of the | 


old squire’s when they were boys; one or two 
letters from our Maine Senator, William P. 
Fessenden, regarding the impeachment of Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson; and another, dated 


June 15, 1864, that. contained a government | 


money order for four hundred and eighteen 
dollars and sixty-six cents. 

The letter, which was in a clerkly hand, con- 
tained memoranda, setting forth that the money 
order was in payment for two hundred and 
forty-two barrels of rosin, at one dollar and 
seventy-three cents a barrel. 

For a moment I wondered why that small 
sam had been sent in payment for rosin that 
at the time of the sale was worth thirty-four 
dollars a barrel. Then, knowing the old squire 
as I did, I saw that the question answered 
itself. His patriotism had led him toask from 
the government only what the rosin had actu- 
ally cost him in the winter of 1861. And then, 
to make his offering to his country complete, 
he had never presented the order for payment. 

At the bottom of the letter were a few lines 
in another and peculiar handwriting, signed 
Gideon Welles. Welles, as I now remembered, 
was Secretary of the Navy from 1861 to 1869, 
first when Abraham Lincoln was President and 
then under President Johnson. How like an 
echo from that time of great trouble and doubt 
were the words of his cramped marginal note: 

“On behalf of the Government and person- 
ally I desire to thank you, sir. Public spirit 
like yours gives us hope and courage to go on.”’ 


form a state. 

Neither the ancient Greeks nor the Romans 
possessed in full force the feeling of racial kin- 
ship. Greece stopped short at the municipal 





| of the French War, so ardent a radical and 


approach to clearness. In general 
those boundaries nearly coincide with 
the political boundaries that now 
either exist or are forming. 

In the Middle Ages political 
supremacy passed to the English and the 
French peoples, who were free from the dis- 
astrous wars that as a result of the strifes 
between the popes and the emperors of the 
Holy Roman Empire were devastating Italy 
and Germany. Thanks to William the Con 
queror, St. Louis (Louis IX) and their succes- 
sors, England and France enjoyed an internal 
peace and a political solidity unknown else- 
where; and it is noteworthy that both king- 
doms were still further compacted by the 
grinding pressure of their mutual conflicts in 
the Hundred Years’ War. The early part of 
that war witnessed English triumphs that, like 
Créey and Poitiers, consolidated the union of 
Norman and Saxon; whence the age of the 
Black Prince, Chaucer and Wycliffe may be 
termed the dawn of English nationality. The 
end of the war witnessed the marvelous tri- 
umphs of Jeanne d’Arce and Du Guesclin, 
which restored the confidence and racial pride | 
of the French. 

In both lands the differences of race, of social | 


owing to the terrible pressure of the long war. 
Norman and Saxon, baron and churl, merged 
into Englishmen; Angevin and Lyonnais be- 
eame Frenchmen. War isa terrible chastener ; 
but in the economy of nature it answers a 
purpose similar to that of storms in forests—it | 
sweeps away the weak and artificial, in order 
to make place for what is deeply rooted and 
sturdy. France and England emerged from 
the struggle clearly defined, each with a vigor- 
ous nationality. 

But if we look forward, we find chaos re- 
turning during the civil strifes and religious 
wars that fill a great part of the annals of 
England and France in the sixteenth and sev- 


religion; and after those questions were set- 


lof the people with Charles I and James II. 
During those long and impassioned disputes 


| and Shakespeare. 

But after Shakespeare there came a dreary 
time, and love of England did.not become the 
predominant impulse until the Stuarts were 
driven forth. Then we catch the older tones 
once again in the impassioned rhetoric of the 
elder Pitt and in the galaxy of poets that 
glorify the end of the eighteenth century and 
the struggle against Napoleon. By that time 
the union of hearts between England and 
Scotland was closely knit, and, amid the perils 


There were | 


| 





ideal. Her city states very rarely coalesced | so clannish a Scot as Burns could write in his 
except under the pressure of universal danger, poem, ‘‘The Dumfries Volunteers’’ (1795): 
as at the time of the Persian invasions, and 
then the coalition was brief and doubtful. | 
Greece fell before Philip of Macedon, and later | 
on before the Romans, because she was unable | 
to rise to the conception of nationhood, except | 
in such unimportant affairs as the Olympian | 
games and the worship of the Panhellenic Zeus. | 
Rome, on the other hand, far transcended | + 
the merely racial instinct. No one has been! = 
able to explain why she alone of Italian cities r z 
had the mysterious power, not merely of con- | 
quering neighboring cities and tribes, but also | as 
of assimilating and absorbing them. Samnites, | a against the absolute monarchy, 
Greeks, Gauls, Iberians, Ilyrians and Britons | - kept Frenchmen disunited; and 
were more or less Romanized, at least for the , although Louis XIV brought about a me- 
time. They received local liberties ; their chief | chanical union of the French provinces, there 
men could become Roman citizens; their deities was no union of hearts until the time of the 
invaded the Roman Pantheon, until Juvenal | French Revolution. That great event. marked 
proclaimed that all the gods and idols of the | the birth of democracy and also of nationality 
East came swimming up the Tiber. In short, on the continent of Europe. It is true that 
the Roman Empire was far more than national; | some peoples, especially the Swiss and the 
it was international. | Spaniards, had a sense of national pride, de- 
In the ancient world the national idea was | rived from their exploits on the battlefield and 
almost unknown. To what cause, then, are | their expulsion of foreign intruders, but their 
we to attribute its prevalence in the modern | feelings never affected other peoples. The 
world? Primarily to the barbarian invasions French Revolution made all peoples throb 
of the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. with excitement, and it also furnished them 
Those terrible inroads broke up the Roman | with a creed that was at once democratic and 
Empire, and it was never thoroughly recon- | national. 
stituted. The international organism perished| Rousseau, in his remarkable work, ‘‘The 
except in the spheres of Christianity and law. Social Contract’’ (1762), had taught that every 
In its plaee there came—chaos. primitive people framed an agreement whereby 
For four or five hundred years there. was a | all adult males formed themselves into a com- 
shifting about of tribes, but by 800 A. p. the} munity. They formed it as freemen and 


The kettle o’ the kirk and state, 
Perhaps a clout may fail in ’t; 

But de’il a foreign tinkler loon 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in ’t. 


THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY. 
z UCH the same was the 
M course of events in France. 
First, the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, and, 
later, the unsuccessful struggles 






of their natural liberty in order to gain the 
protection of the laws that they themselves 
made and administered. This contract (says 
Rousseau) constitutes them a nation, which is 
supreme alike over the prince and over any 
other society that may be formed within it. 

Now, Rousseau always had in mind a very 
small state like a Swiss canton. But his fol- 
lowers adapted his notions to France; and 
Frenchmen, after revoking the much-abused 
powers of the absolute monarchy, sought to 
apply the principles of ‘‘ The Social Contract’”’ 
to an old and complex society. In their Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man (September, 1789), 
which was founded partly on Rousseau, partly 
on the American model, they affirmed the 
prineiples of the absolute sovereignty of the 
nation. The sense of oneness of twenty-five 
million freemen endowed them with a national 
ardor that triumphed over the chaotic efforts 
of their ill-organized neighbors in the cam- 
paigns of 1792-1807. 


HOW NAPOLEON AWOKE 
THE NATIONS. 


: ”T euiar change. came a sin- 
gular change. Napoleon, 
“the heir of the Revolution,” 
edged France far away from Rev- 
olutionary doctrine and practice; 
and in 1808 he interfered with the 
independence of the Spaniards in 
so high-handed a way as to goad them to a 
| desperate resistance. Formerly his allies, they 
now appealed to England for help, and Can- 
ning readily accorded it. His Whig opponent, 
Sheridan, finely said: ‘‘Hitherto Bonaparte 
has run a victorious race because he has con- 
tended against princes without dignity, minis- 
ters without wisdom, and countries where the 
people were indifferent as to his suecess. He 
has yet to learn what it is to fight against 
a people who are animated with one spirit 
against him. ’’ 
No words can depict more clearly the change 


. 


¢ 


~ J is 


| Of spirit that now came over the peoples of 
| Europe. The prompt succor sent from Eng- 


land, the traditional pride of the Spaniards, 
the remembrance of their many triumphs over 
French invaders, added to their religious zeal 
against Napoleon (the violator of their hospi- 
tality and the spoliator of the Pope), inflamed 
them with a fury that no defeats could quench. 

Equally resolved were the Portuguese never 
to submit to the conqueror; and the sight of 
these peoples struggling against great odds 
inspirited the Austrians in 1809, the Russians 
in 1812, and the Prussians in the War of Lib- 
eration of 1813. The last named attracted 
to Berlin all the best spirits of Germany. It 
was a truly national impulse that, at the 
Battle of Leipzig, led certain Saxon regiments 

to desert Napoleon and go over to their German 
kith and kin. It was, finally, a national im- 
pulse on the part of British, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians and Germans in turn that led to the 
overthrow of the great emperor. 

Now, what are we to say as to the character 
of nationality? The events that. we have 
briefly reviewed show that it can long lie 
dormant. It can be awakened for a time by 
a great seer like Dante in medieval Italy, or 
by the heroic Jeanne d’ Are, or by Shakespeare, 
or by the philosopher Fichte, who at Berlin 
in 1807-8 besought the German people to lay 
the foundations of a healthier national life. 
But, obviously, such heroic examples, such 
stirring appeals, would be without effect unless 
there were some instinct that thrilled respon- 
sive to them. 

Deep down in human nature is a feeling that 
prompts us to stand by the family or the clan. 
As the horizon of the clan widens into that of 
the tribe, the feeling also widens, and generally 
becomes less intense. When several tribes 
unite to form a nation, the average tribesman 
can hardly take in the idea that all members 
of the nation are his kith and kin. 

It appears that only at times of universal 
danger does local feeling (which is clan feeling) 
give way to a national feeling. In its essence 
nationality is only an enlarged family feeling, 
intensified by the ferce of circumstances, or, 
oceasionally, by the appeals of a thinker, a 
poet or a warrior statesman. Speaking gener- 
ally, we may assert that the material cause of 
national awakening is more potent than the 
ideal cause. The instinct of repulsion to the 
rule of a foreigner is a foree far more wide- 
spread and powerful than are the aspirations 
for a wider union produced by the words of 
a thinker. Despite all the inspiring words 
of Schiller and Fichte, the North Germans 
would not have arisen against Napoleon ex- 
cept for his oppressive rule. 

After the fall of the Corsican, the statesmen 
of Europe, assembled at the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-15), thwarted national instincts by politi- 
cal arrangements based on the principles of 
dynastic claims and the balance of power. 
Germany and Italy were parceled out among 
their respective princes and fell a prey to 
reaction and futile revolts. In these circum- 
stances a great political thinker, Mazzini, born 
at Genoa in 1805, lifted up once again the 
banner of nationality. 

In The Youth’s Companion for July 23, 
1914, I deseribed the career and the inspiring 





boundaries of the races were defined with some | equals, surrendering (so he thought) a little 


ideals set forth by that gifted thinker; here, 
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accordingly, I need only point out his fervid 
belief in the mission to be accomplished by 


the united Italian nation of the future. French | 
democracy, he said, had failed because it relied | 


on the doctrine of the rights of the individual, 
whence ensued factions, strifes, chaos, and 
the rule of the ablest soldier of the revolu- 
tion, with its sad sequel of national wars 
ending in reaction. Through Italy, after her 
long martyrdom, there would sound forth the 
message of social duty, which would end the 
time of national strifes by inspiring men 
with the larger and more fruitful ideal of 
service in the cause of humanity. But for 
the achievement of this mission Italy and all 
the peoples must attain complete national 
unity. Therefore, in his view, 


in order to reach the wider sphere 
in which the nations merge their 
separate interests in those of hu- 
manity. Or, as he phrased it in 
his essay, ‘‘ Faith and the Future’’ 
(1835): ‘*In laboring, according to 
true principles, for our country we 
are laboring for humanity. Our 
country is the fulcrum of the lever 
which we have to wield for the 
common good. If we give up this 
fulcrum, we run the risk of becom- 
ing useless to our country and to 
humanity. ’’ 

This passage supplies a suitable 
answer to the persons who decry 
patriotism as a kind of disease 
incident to the childhood of the 
race. When kept under due guid- 
ance and control, patriotism is a 
source of immense strength; and 
no people can firmly confront either 
the risks of war or the problems 
of peace unless fortified by its in- 
vigorating tonic. A keen national 
feeling is also a sure defense against 
the crass selfishness of the indi- 
vidual or of the family; and, as 
Mazzini shows, it may minister to 
the wider aims of the whole of man- 
kind if it be purged of the egoism 
that never looks beyond the bor- 
ders of one country. As the fam- 
ily instinct ought to merge into 
the national instinct, so, too, the 
latter, inspired by the wider vision, 
ought to help on the efforts of all 
branches of the human family for 
concord and peaceful development. 

That is the intelligent kind of 
patriotism that will prove a blessing, not a 
curse, to mankind. But have we reached it? 
Alas! no. Recent events prove that nearly 
all the peoples are in what may be termed the 
narrow and selfish phase of national develop- 
ment. They have risen nearly everywhere to 
the national level; but that level is not irradi- 
ated by the gospel of love and of humanity, that 
alone can obviate national strifes. Even in 
the case of Italy, her union was won not by 
Mazzini’s method of a universal rising of her 
people. It was won piecemeal, in a series of 
struggles in which diplomatic bargaining and 
the armed help of the foreigner played a pain- 
fully large share; and the united kingdom that 
he saw formed in 1870, shortly before his end, 
in no way responded to his higher hopes. 

As to the disappointing results of the union 
of Germany achieved in 1871, no words are 
needed here. Still less is it necessary to point 
to the Balkans, where, after the people were 
liberated from Turkish rule in 1878, it took the 
sad events of thirty-four years to inStill into 
the new Christian states a sense of the need 
of fraternal union, and where it required the 
intrigues of only a few weeks in the spring of 
1913 to plunge them into fratricidal war. In 
the Balkan States nationality appears in its 
primitive form; and who will deny that it has 
been hitherto a curse? It sufficed for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk; it has not sufficed for the 
erection of a peaceable and progressive fed- 
eration that might have averted this horrible 
war. 

For the working of nationality in its best 
form we must turn to Switzerland and to the 
United States. Under the shelter of the Alps 
three races, elsewhere competitive or hostile, 
have come together to form a democratic Con- 
federation. They did not accomplish the task 
without a strife, which occurred so late as 
1848; but the final result has been concord in 
general affairs along with complete freedom 
in cantonal affairs. Germans, French and 
Italians in the Swiss cantons almost forget 
their racial descent in the all-important fact 
that they are free Switzers. The history of 
Switzerland, therefore, affords the best hope 
that experience offers in Europe that racial 
rivalries may by degrees be lessened and 
merged in some larger fraternal union. 

The denationalizing power of the United 
States on immigrants is so well known that 





mankind | 
must work its way through the national stage | 








than the instincts. It may be described, how- | 


ever, as an instinct or feeling that prompts 
men (generally, although not invariably, of 
the same race and language) to form and hold 
together a compact political community. Far 


more important than definition-mongering is 
it to realize how the instinct arose, how it} 


operates, to what abuses it is liable, and how 
it may be trained so as to reach a higher ideal 
and not drag men back to the level of savages. 

The progress of the human race has been 
from the individualistic stage to the clannish ; 
from the clannish to the tribal; from the tribal 
to the national. May we not believe that the 
national phase will be absorbed in the inter- 
national? In spite of the setback owing to the 
present calamitous war I believe that the 
leaders of thought, perhaps also the masses in 
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SHE PULLED THE TRIGGER. 


THE QUICK, SHARP CRACK ENDED IN A 


LOUD EXPLOSION. 


A DIFFERENT AFT. 


C by Isabel 


ITH her bandaged ankle propped up 
before her and her bandaged arm 


propped up beside her, Dennie settled 
herself in the least uncomfortable position in 
the big willow chair and tried to prepare for 
the blankness of a long four hours alone. Of 
course there was the cook, Susan Mears; but 
at present, as a succession of vigorous noises 
indicated, Susan was in the kitchen, and 
Dennie preferred that she should remain there. 
Dennie was glad to hear her moving round in 
the big, empty -feeling house, but at close 
range she was not likely to be a comfort to an 
invalid. At the very thought of her red, per- 
spiring and lugubrious face, Dennie dipped 
her unbandaged right hand into the bowl on 
the chair beside her and scooped some of the 
cool water over her forehead. 

It was with mingled feelings, therefore, that 
ten minutes later Dennie listened to Susan 
Mears’ incoherent and dismayed responses to 
a telephone call. 

‘*Yes, O heavens preserve us,’’ Susan was 
saying, ‘“‘I’ll be right over if I-don’t drop 
dead of sunstroke! We’re sinners and afflicted ! 
Oh, that it should come on a day like this!’’ 

Dennie could not be sure what part of these 
remarks was addressed to the telephone and 
what part to the air, but the next moment 
Susan came charging in from the back hall- 
way. ‘‘O Miss Dennie,’’ she cried, ‘‘my 
house is on fire!’’ 

She stayed not for another word of expla- 


|nation, but heaved her red gingham bulk 


out the side door, hoisted her green cotton 
umbrella, and disappeared. Poor thing, her 
little house was at least three quarters of a 
mile away, ‘‘cross-lots,’? and a mile and a 
quarter by the road! What would be left of 
her belongings when she reached home? Den- 


| nie wondered. 


I need not allude to it here. At the time of | How still it was, now that the clatter in the 


the Civil War the United States proved that | kitchen had ceased! 
|room struck two. 


it was a nation; and its absorptive influence, 


The clock in the dining 
It looked so hot outdoors 


exerted upon men who in Europe are at en-| that Dennie was glad that she had decided to 


mity, is a pledge that in some happier future | spend the afternoon by the living-room window 


the force of nationality will be turned, not | 


toward destruction, but toward construction. 


instead of on the screened veranda. The dog, 


Rollo Boy, had chosen the veranda, and he lay 











| was barking explosively. 


the countries that have suffered most, will 
endeavor to raise themselves above the racial 
jealousies that have so potently contributed 
to the disaster. They will seek to purge the 
national instinct from its baser elements of 
suspicion and hatred of other peoples, and 
they will strive to inculcate the Mazzinian 
ideal of a nationality that aims at a complete 
corporate existence in order to further the 
welfare of all nations. 

For any of you, in however humble a way, 
to assist in widening and Christianizing the 
national impulse will be a glorious mission. 
In fulfilling it, you will be helping to change 
a cramping and often dangerous force into 
one that may energize and purify one of the 
great families of mankind, and, througly it, 
mankind at large. 
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Uncle Whitney had said positively, ‘‘No, sir! 
Lie down!’’ he had stalked out and collapsed 
under the porch swing as if he had never 
thought of going. 

Every human being in Coles County had 
gone to the fair except one sixteen-year-old 
girl with a sprained ankle and a broken arm— 
of that fact Dennie became increasingly certain. 
It was her own fault, too. She should have 
known better than to have tried that fence on 
Dan without first practicing on lower ones. 
Everyone had been so sorry for her. She tried 
to read the ‘‘dandy’’ book that her cousin 
‘¢Art’?? had left with her; but all she could 
think of was the all-important event, more 
exciting than any in the story, that was soon 
to happen not three miles away. She was 
perfectly certain in her own mind that Uncle 
Whitney’s Peggy would win the grand prize— 
Peggy, whom she had fed and petted and 
played with; and she, Dennie, would not be 
there to see. How still it was! 

From far down the road she heard the rat- 
tling chug! chug! chug! of a heavy motor car 
of some sort coming rapidly nearer. That was 
strange, she thought, for everyone ought to be 
going in the opposite direction—toward the 
fair. Moreover, this part of the road from 
town was deep in mud from the thunder- 
shower last night; it must be a very reckless 
driver that would drive over the road at the 
breakneck pace at which this car was traveling. 

The car slowed down and turned in at the 





| gate. Dennie felt a little disturbed and, slip- 


ping from the chair to the floor, peeped from 
behind the curtains. The heavy machine 
lumbered past. It was a ramshackle motor 
truck, wabbling in the muddy driveway and 
rattling like a dozen old stoves. In it stood 
two men—a tall, thin man in khaki and a 
red-faced fellow in a blue suit; on the seat 
was a short, fat driver. She heard the fat 
man swearing at the muddy roads and at her 
uncle, and something in his voice and figure 
seemed familiar to her. Her heart began to 
beat fast. 

Rollo Boy had scrambled to his feet and 
When the truck had 


I have not tried to define the term ‘‘nation- there panting. He had wanted to go to the fair | jolted to a stop almost at the side door, Dennie 
ality’’; for it can no more be accurately defined | as much as she did, Dennie felt sure; but when | thought that he was going straight through 


had worked for her uncle last summer. 








the wire netting and vines to investigate the 
intruder. Evidently the thin’ man in khaki 
thought so, too; for he pulled out a revolver 


and started for the veranda. But the fat 
driver growled at him and called out to the 
dog, ‘‘Hi, Boy, hi, there! Shet up! Don’t 


yer know yer friends when they comes to 


call? Shet yer head!’’ 


Dennie recognized him now. It was Poult 
McDougall, generally known as ‘‘Doog,’’ who 
She 
remembered that she had disliked him in- 


tensely, and that she had always wanted to 


keep out of range of his unpleasant stare. 
Rollo Boy had hated him, too. 

‘*He can’t git out,’? Doog added, and the 
three men started off toward the barn lot. 

Dennie pressed her nose to the screen in an 
effort to watch proceedings. The 
men had halted at the barnyard 
gate for a conference; then the 
thin man in khaki spun round on 
his heel and strode back toward the 
house, while the two others struck 
out across the barn lot toward 
the back pasture. A wave of sick 
terror swept over Dennie, and she 
crouched lower by the window, 
peering out into a strange, misty 
world that suddenly seemed to 
grow dark. In a moment she 
gathered her wits together, recalled 
to herself by a sharp pain in her 
ankle, which she must have twisted 
recklessly against the baseboard. 
She had understood the whole sit- 
uation in a flash. 

The men had come to steal Blue- 

bell, darling Bluebell, Peggy’s own 
sister, who had just learned to 
graze beside her mother in the 
back pasture without spreading her 
little forelegs apart to reach the 
grass. The thieves had thought 
that the whole family had gone 
to the fair. It was they, proba- 
bly, that had called Susan Mears 
on the telephone; her house was 
not on fire at all. Poult McDou- 
gall knew the way; and the red- 
faced man in blue, who looked 
prosperous, would take the colt off 
with him. Yes, probably they 
were planning to catch the three- 
fifty train at Ashmore. Would the 
tall man in khaki find her watch- 
ing, and kill her and Rollo Boy 
with his pistol? 
Rollo was barking and growling again; but 
the man did not come to the house. Instead, 
he walked slowly along the lawn outside, 
looking up intently. He seemed to be study- 
ing something overhead; as he passed Den- 
nie’s window, she shut her eyes for a few 
seconds in an instinctive fear that her gaze 
would draw his attention. He went on down 
the lawn along the driveway, still looking up, 
and suddenly Dennie realized what he was 
looking for. He was going to cut the tele- 
phone wire! 

Somehow with that thought the courage and 
resourcefulness that had been oozing out of 
her came back in a heartening flood. A kind 
of fierce indignation burned in her. They 
should not have Bluebell—not even for a day, 
to frighten and torment with motor trucks 
and trains. 

Dennie never quite knew how she reached 
the back hallway. Twirling the handle of the 
telephone fiercely, she grasped the receiver 
awkwardly in her right hand and waited for 
a response. Was Central asleep, or was the 
wire already cut? Seconds seemed hours, but 
at last a bored voice answered, ‘‘Number, 
please ?’’ 

Dennie, afraid to speak very loud or to 
waste a word, steadied her voice. ‘‘Central,’’ 
she said, ‘‘get the sheriff. Can you hear me?’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ came the reply, in a 
tone no longer bored. 

‘The Randall place, Whitney Randall, two 
miles east near the Ashmore road—quick! 
Three men are trying to steal a colt. I’m all 
alone here. I’m Densmore Montgomery, his 
niece. Do you hear?’’ 

There was no answer. The wire was cut! 
How much of the message the operator had 
heard Dennie could not know. 

She crept to the kitchen window. The tall 
man in khaki was coming up the driveway 
again. He stopped beside the motor truck for 
a moment, rolled a cigarette, stuck it between 
his lips and strolled off in the direction of the 
back pasture. 

The motor truck stood not thirty feet from 
the side porch, headed toward the road, with 
that stolid, hopeless air of a machine at rest. 
Dennie knew all about driving three or four 
different kinds of automobiles, but she was not 
sure of the anatomy of a motor truck. Still, 
if she had not been reduced to half her able- 
bodied self, she would certainly have rn 
away with the machine and made off for 
town. As it was, she stared stupidly at it 


for perhaps three minutes, seeing in her mind 
the scene in the back pasture. Little silky- 
nosed Bluebell was not afraid of anyone; and 
her mother, while keeping a wary eye on the 
strangers, was probably at this moment rub- 
bing her head against Doog’s arm, begging 
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fur sugar. 
aad she really looked at the motor truck. 
Seizing the back of a chair for support, she | 
painfully hopped and shuttled back to the | 
living room and got the drawer of the desk | 
open. There lay the sturdy little revolver, | 
cold-looking and determined—the very sight of 
it was invigorating just now. Sheand Art had 
been practicing with it only last week, shooting 
at a mark under Uncle Whitney’s supervision, 

and she was not sure how many cartridges were 

left. Yes, it was loaded, and there was an- 

other round or two in the case. She caught up 

the revolver and the cartridge case and made 

her way as fast as she could to the veranda. 

She had to consume a precious minute or 
two in getting the screen door open without 
letting Rollo Boy through ; and when she stuod 
on the step outside, she almost expected to see 
the three men appear with Bluebell round the 
corner of the barn. But they were not yet in 
sight. She tried to aim at the motor truck, 
but her usually steady hand wavered; the 
muzzle of the revolver was making uneven 
circles in the air. 

**Come, now, this won’t do,’’ she said 
to herself, and, laying the revolver on the 
step, she opened and closed her hand vigor- 
ously; then she tried again. Better; and she 
must risk it anyway. She pulled the trigger. 

The quick, sharp crack ended in a loud ex- 
plosion. ‘The front tire nearest her was flat, 
and something seemed to be happening inside 
the machine. She fired again. Bang! The | 
other tire. Then she fired directly into the | 
most vulnerable part of the machine, as nearly 
as she could judge. Her hand was quite’ 
steady now. | 

Dennie just managed to squeeze in through | 
the screen door when the tall man in khaki, 
followed by the other two, appeared in the} 
distance. Sure enough, Doog, assisted by the 
man in blue, was hauling the colt along. | 

Dennie was reasonably sure that the men | 
had not seen her, but she knew they must | 
have heard the shots, and that they would | 
look for the person who had fired them. What | 
should she do now? She had saved a few | 
cartridges, but she had no plan of action, and | 
she had to act at once. All the windows were | 
unlocked and the doors standing wide open. | 
She began to feel sick with fear again and weak | 
with pain. As she stumbled into the living | 
room, clutching the revolver, she managed to 
snatch up some pieces of ice from the bowl on | 
the chair, put one into her dry mouth and | 
press the others to her forehead. She staggered | 
into the back hallway, got the stair door open | 
wid sank on the lowest step with her head | 
down. It would never do to faint. 

Rollo Boy had not followed her in, as she 
had hoped that he would do, but he was so 
well trained that, excited as he was, he came 
at her weak call. When she felt his tongue 
on her hand, she roused herself, pulled him 
inside the stair door and turned the key. 
Then she slowly dragged herself up the steep 
stairway. Rollo Boy sat at the bottom and 
whimpered. He evidently felt that his duty 
was elsewhere. 

Before Dennie had reached the top of the 
stairway, she heard the rough vuices outside 
the house—at first low and cautious, then loud, 
astonished and angry. The men grew more 
and more furious, swearing and shouting. | 
She shuddered at them. Perhaps it would | 
have been better not to interfere. She was | 
not sure how much longer she could count on 
herself; and had the telephone girl got that 
message ? 

‘*Where’s that dog?’’ a hard voice was say- 
ing. ‘‘Somebody’s got him hid. Thought 
you was so sure they was all gone!’’ 

The voice was thick as well as hard. Dennie 
had felt certain all along that the three were 
half drunk. 

‘* Aw, it won’t start !’’ she heard McDougall 
say in a frightened voice. ‘‘We’d better beat 
it,*? 

By this time Dennie had managed to lock 
the door to the front part of the upper hall. 
Feeling a little safer, she crept back to a win- 
dow over the veranda. Meanwhile a succession 
of feeble poppings sounded, as if the machine 
were coming to life. But when she peered 
out, the truck was still motionless. Doog was 
working over it in a frenzy, running from side 
to side and swearing at every breath. The 
red - faced man, now redder, was struggling 
with Bluebell in the body of the truck, and | 
the tall man in khaki was brandishing his) 
pistol. 

‘*Whoever’s done it’s afraid to come out,’? | 
he was saying. ‘‘Don’t be a coward, Doog! | 
It’s only three o’clock or so—we got lots of | 
time. I’m goin’ in. You keep Geol 


| 





while I find out who did the damage. I guess 
two can play at this shootin’ game. Would | 
you give up now you got her right here?’’ 

He started furiously for the door. Dennie 


shrank back from the window ; she lay on the | face turned up over his shoulder, was run- | 


| up to my feet. The work was 


tumult outside—shouts, whirring engines, the 


peculiar bray of the horn on Unclé Whitney’s | 


car,—no one else had a horn exactly like it, — 
then a shot, yelps, retreating footsteps that 
shook the house, then blackness and silence. 

The next sound that Dennie heard was a 
cheerful voice saying, ‘‘There you are! She’ll 
be all right now.’’ 


She opened her eyes. It was evening. 


Then an idea came to Dennie, | growling threats reverberated in the narrow | hovering, too. An iced cloth was laid on her 


| Stairway. Then came a pounding on the door | head; and then she remembered. 
But there was no time to lose in staring. | that seemed likely to burst the panels; then a 


| “Did he kill Rollo Boy??? she inquired in 
| What seemed to be some one else’s voice. 
‘*You bet your life he didn’t!’ Art ex- 
claimed in a tone of immense relief, and darted 
to her side. ‘‘And they got every one of 
them, and Peggy did win the prize, and father 
says you are to have Bluebell to be yours 
forever!’?? He glowed with admiration. 
Somebody remonstrated, and Art subsided. 
Dennie gave a sigh of relief. He had told her 


| 


at planks and timber splinters in a clumsy 
sort of way, as if he were dazed. From the 
ironworks across the vacant lot a bunch of 
men were running. 

‘*T didn’t think to shout, and I don’t know 
how long it was before anyone spotted me up 
there on the top. I probably didn’t look very 
big, from the ground; but finally some one did 
look up. 

‘*By that time I had begun to realize what 
I was up against. There I was, a hundred 
and twenty-five feet up, straddling a thing not 





Doctor Merriweather was shutting up his all she wanted to know. She smiled at Uncle | more than ten inches wide, —ten inches doesn’t 


:; HE quarter of an 
| hour I have reason 
to remember best ?” 

As Tom McCarthy repeated 
my question his shrewd gray eyes 
twinkled. He paused for a moment to run 
back over his memories. 

‘*Well,’’ he said after a little, ‘‘it doesn’t 
take much rummaging to find that. It’s 
funny, too, but it happened before I broke 
into this game of steeple climbing as a year- 
in, year-out job. I was still a boy at the 
time—twenty-three or so—and working at 
my bricklayer’s trade. ‘The job I was on at 
the time was a big chimney that was going 
up for an electric-power plant. 

‘* Just before 11.46 that day—that was the 
time to a second that they found Johnson’s 
watch stopped at—the thing happened. 
‘'wenty minutes more would have put the 
four of us safe on the ground where the 
dinner pails were waiting. 

‘*'The thought of that had made me glance 
down a minute before. Through a gap in 
the planks I could see the ground a hundred 
and twenty-five feet below, where Olsen was 
rushing the last few loads of brick to his 
almost-loaded hoisting bucket. I had to grin. 
‘The only thing that could make Olsen hurry 
was the idea that he was cornering some 
extra minutes to loaf in. And he knew 
we wouldn’t be hoisting that bucket 
till after dinner. 

‘*From Olsen, my eyes followed 
the round of the chimney right 





certainly humming. ‘The chim- 
ney was only two bricks 
thick and maybe six feet 
across, and that morn- 
ing Johnson and Ste- 
vens and I—there was 
only room on the scaf- 

fold for three of us 
and one helper—had 
lifted it from ankle- 
high above the scaffold 
almost up to our shoulders. 
I remember thinking that 
two days’ more work would 
see us through. 

‘*And I remember being 
sorry that the job was nearly 
over. I had enjoyed my 
first taste of high work. I 
guess the spice of danger 
in it appealed to my love of 
adventure. 

‘*] gave one more glance 
at the ground and got back 
on the job. I spread my 
trowel of mortar,—we were using plain, 
old-fashioned ‘sand lime’ with no cement, 
slow to set but reliable,—laid my brick, and 
had just given it one tap of the trowel. 

‘*'Then, without warning, the crash came. 

‘*T never knew what saved me. I just flung 
my hands up, got a grip, and vaulted astride 
the green brickwork of the chimney top. 

‘*The inspector afterwards said that a cross 
brace must have sheared off about the sixty- 
or seventy-foot level, and that then one of the 
uprights buckled. Probably he was right. 

‘*But all I knew at the time was that a 
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kind of sidewise lurch round the chimney | 


and the snap of breaking timber made me 
leap and grab. Then the whole scaffold col- 
lapsed, and I was perched on the bare chimney 
top, looking down at the planks, uprights, 
braces, wooden ladders, mortar tubs and 
spread-eagled men that seemed to be hanging 
still in the air. 

‘*That was the way my eyes worked—or 
maybe it was my mind. Everything was 
very distinct and absolutely still. I .even 
saw that Olsen, with a little white dot of 


medicine case. She was lying on the couch , Whitney as he took her hand. 
in the living room, and Art was hovering | 
| anxiously in the doorway. Other people were , find it such a stupid afternoon !’’ 


‘*Well,’’ she remarked whimsically, ‘‘I didn’t 
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THEN, WITHOUT WARNING, THE CRASH 
CAME. 


‘*When I could see again, I was lying on my 
stomach with my arms and legs dangling down 
on both sides of the chimney, and one cheek 
ground into the brick and tingling where the 
wet mortar bit the raw spot. 

‘*But I was over my dizziness, and after a 
second I put my hands up under my chest. I 
was surprised to find I hadn’t let go of my 
trowel. Shoving myself up straight, I got a 
good grip of the wall with my legs and then | 
looked down. 

‘*You can guess for yourself the mess I 
found myself in. Even now, after years of 


floor by the railing round the stair well, clutch- | ning; but I couldn’t see him move at all. | experience hitting the high spots as a steeple 
ing the revolver, peering down at Rollo Boy, | Then the base of the chimney was hidden by | climber, I wouldn’t put myself in a place like; ‘‘That is the luck that goes with such things. 


waiting and listening. 
Away down the road began the pur of a) 
rushing motor car. Under the hallway re- | 


Rollo dashed himself against the door, and his | 


came up to me. 


| and at first I was thinking less about myself | 


| make any boulevard at that height, let me tell 
, you, —and not a solitary thing to get a hold on. 

| How I was going to get down, or how anyone 
was going to come up and get me down, was 
something I couldn’t figure. There wasn’t 
a ladder in the county that would have reached 
halfway up to me, and the chimney itself was 
about as bare as a bald man’s head. 

‘*The only break in the smoothness was the 
permanent outside ladder. We had erected 
that as we built—a common iron ladder perhaps 
twelve inches wide and made in ten-foot sec- 
tions. It stood about four inches out from the 
chimney on iron brackets that were bedded 
in the brickwork, ten feet apart. 

**T had been working right over it when the 
scaffold fell, and it was the first thing I saw 
when I looked down. For a minute the sight 
of it gave me a ray of hope; but I soon realized 
that it would have been just as much help to 
me over in China as where it was. ‘The last 
brackets we had set were about two feet below 
the level where the scaffold had been before 
the accident. That put them about six feet 
under me, and six feet looked as good as a mile 
from where I sat. 

‘*And even that wasn’t the whole story. 
We hadn’t bolted the last ten-foot section into 
place yet. So the top rung of the completed 
ladder was ten feet plus six feet below me— 
sixteen feet. I saw right away that no oue 
could help me from underneath by way of that 
ladder. The strongest man who ever lived 
couldn’t perch on that top rung and shove up 
the twenty-foot ladder that would be needed 
and hold it while I climbed down. As for 
throwing me a rope’s end, —supposing he could 

stand there and do it,—what 
should I make a rope fast to? 

‘“*Then something nearly 
finished me. After the first 
shock I had not been dizzy 
nor had I any thought of fall- 
ing. I knew I could sit there 
forever. The only question 
was how to get down; but all 
at once I realized that I might 
get down a whole lot sooner 
than I wanted to. I felt the 
bricks move under me! 

**You realize what was hap- 
pening? The work we had 
laid since morning hadn’t set 
yet, and under my weight 
the bricks were slipping in the 
green mortar. Probably the 
shove I gave them when I 
leaped had started it. Any- 
way, when I felt that move- 
ment I knew that the top 
three feet of that chimney 
was going to fall to pieces 

and that it wasn’t going to take 
many weeks to do it, either. 
‘*Seared? Don’t talk about it. I 
didn’t dare to draw my breath. ‘Then 
—the way it generally happens—plumb 
in the middle of my panic came the 
idea. Every bit of that chimney top 
that came off without carrying me along 
would bring me down nearer to the 
brackets that stuck out six feet below. If I 
could manage to take the chimney down faster 
than it fell — 

‘*'That really ends the story. I got busy. 
I took the chimney down. Three feet of it 
came easy. It was green work and I could 
pick it apart. The next two feet had set some 
from the day before. I had to knock and pry 
the bricks apart with my trowel; but in the 
end I got a big triangular jag chewed out of 
the brickwork and found myself straddling the 
bottom of it, with my outside foot resting on 
one of the brackets. 

‘*‘T had my jackknife, and I had on a duck 
jumper and overalls nearly new. Two-inch 
strips of new duck will hold a good deal heavier 

| weight than one man’s. I slit my clothes up, 
| knotted the ends together, and had all the rope 
1 needed even after I’d tied one end to the 
| bracket. I’ve always been strong in the wrists 
and arms. In fifteen seconds I was on the 
ladder; inside of two minutes I was on the 
| ground, and I tell you it felt good and solid. 
| ‘The other fellows? Well, poor Johnson 
had been killed outright. ‘Tony was battered 
half to pieces, although he lived through to 
be a cripple. Stevens slid most of the way 
down the ladder—and broke an arm. And I 
came out of it with a raw spot on my cheek! 


'a cloud of dust, and the sound of the crash | that from choice. But I was steady nerved, | A man will fall off a flagpole and get some 


black -and - blue spots. A week later he’ll 


‘*T guess I fainted. Big waves seemed to than about poor Johnson and Stevens and our | stumble over a curbstone and get a fractured 
sounded heavy footsteps and heavy words: | beat through my head and tear at my throat | helper, Tony, who had gone down with the! skull. But even if I’m what you call a steeple 
Hey, there, come out of that, you coward !’’ | and heave in my stomach; the world turned | scaffold. The dust had cleared, and Olsen was jack, I’d rather take my chances with the 


black. I just drooped forward on my face. 


poking through the wreckage already, pulling 


curbstones when I have a choice.’’ 
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LI YUAN-HUNG, PRESIDENT OF CHINA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN can do twice as much work as he 
wants to—if he wants to. 


A Gift that’s given hesitating 
Is not a Gift, but Bought with Waiting. 


O not make the mistake of confusing inde- 
pendence of character with willfulness of 
temper. 


HERE are other ‘‘unearned increments’’ 
than those in the value of land. In Septem- 
ber, 1914, a German ship loaded with nitrates 
from Chile sought refuge in New York Har- 
bor, where it has lain idle ever since. When 
the ship entered the harbor the cargo was worth 
$125,000. Last month it sold for $1,000,000. 
REAT Britain is not too much engrossed 
in war to find time for an admirable legal 
reform. It has passed a law that greatly sim- 
plifies the wording of criminal indictments. 
Guilty persons will now find it far more diffi- 
cult to escape by means of legal quibbles. 
Every one of our own states is in need of the 
same reform. ots 
N 1901 New York began to collect fees for reg- 
istering automobiles and licensing drivers. 
It was the first state to take the step. That 
year it collected $954. Last year the fees col- 
lected throughout the whole country amounted 
to $18,245,713, but the states that received 
them spent nine tenths of the money in build- 
ing new roads and in maintaining those that 
they had. 5 
OW to make every bit of food count, how 
to buy and cook the cereals and vegetables 
that most nearly take the place of meat, how 
te make the most of fuel, how to save labor in 
doing laundry work—those were some of the 
practical lessons taught at the recent Economy 
Exhibition in London, to which women 
thronged by thousands. They are lessons as 
valuable to nations that are at peace as to 
nations that are at war. 
O advertisement of the motor truck ever 
put out in this country is so striking as 
the story of its usefulness that comes from 
* Macedonia. The old and usual means of trans- 
portation in the Bulgarian army was the ox- 
cart. It was used, indeed, in the first advance 
into Serbia. Now the motor truck has replaced 
it. ‘The officer in charge of the supply depart- 
ment says that one truck does in a day the 
work of five hundred oxen, two hundred and 
fifty carts and three hundred men. 
ONSON, in Maine, wonders why there 
is so much ado about the ‘‘daylight- 
saving’’ plan. About forty years ago some one 
in the town suggested that it would be a good 
thing for the workers in the slate quarries to 
gain an hour of daylight by going to work an 
hour earlier in the morning and stopping work 
an hour earlier at night. The town adopted 
the suggestion, but instead of changing the 
working hours it set the clocks ahead. 
Through all the years since then the clocks of 
Monson have been an hour ahead of the clocks 
in other Maine towns. 


ALDEN, Massachusetts, has won the 

award for the best showing of work done 
in ‘‘Clean Up Week’? in New England this 
year. Honorable mention went to Manchester, 
New Hampshire. In 1915, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, won the trophy; but in such a con- 
test, every city and every village that takes 
part is a prize winner, for cleanliness, beauty 
and good health are in themselves no mean 
reward. Malden won its distinction because 
the municipality and the people worked heart- 
ily together. The city government attended 
to cleaning the streets and decreasing the fire 
risk. Citizens formed leagues for this or that 
neighborhood, schools helped, and the Boy 
Scouts: were active everywhere. The sum- 
mary shows that 5730 back yards were cleaned 
up, eleven parks and playgrounds were put into 





good condition, ten objectionable ‘‘dumps’’ 
were burned over and cleaned, and almost 
every vacant lot in the city was cleared. 


® © 


CHINA AFTER YUAN’S DEATH. 


FEW years ago no one would have sup- 
A posed that the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
would leave China not only undisturbed 
but relieved. But that is what has happened. 
The ‘‘strong man of China,’’ who brought the 
country through the revolution against the 
Manchus as no other man could have done, 
blundered when he tried to force personal 
monarchy again upon his fellow citizens. He 
found out his mistake and tried to repair it, 
but he had ‘“‘lost face’’ hopelessly. That is 
the worst misfortune that any Chinaman can 
suffer. Even if he had not died opportunely— 
and mysteriously—he could hardly have re- 
tained his power much longer. 

Just as the events of last winter showed us 
that the Chinese people had a public opinion 
that could express itself irresistibly, so the 
events of the summer have shown us that the 
race is not so poorly supplied with statesmen 
ang leaders of intelligence as we had been 
taught to suppose. The new president, Li 
Yuan-hung, is a man of ability and of pro- 
gressive ideas, a sincere republican apparently, 
and a dignified head of the nation. In Liang 
Chi-chiao, in Hsiung Hsi-ling, in Tsai-ac, and 
in our old friend, Wu Ting-fang, he has col- 
leagues and supporters who ‘are capable men 
and who have the confidence of the people. 
They are reformers in spirit, but practical 
politicians in training, determined to organ- 
ize and liberalize the Chinese Republic and 
therefore likely to do it with sturdy common 
sense. There is no reason to believe that these 
Chinese statesmen are not the equals in every 
respect of the men who have made the modern 
Japan. - 

If they could be left alone, there would be 
every reason to expect their complete success ; 
their chief problems will arise, not from the 
backwardness and inertia of their countrymen, 
but from the continual interference of foreign 
powers, and particularly of Japan. . In spite of 
the polite disavowals of Count Okuma, the 
world feels sure that Japan desires to play the 
principal part in the revival and reorganization 
of China—that it intends to exploit that great 
empire to its own advantage if possible. 
Every step its government i8 taking looks 
toward getting for itself.a free hand in its 
dealings with its neighbor..° 

The men who govern China to-day will not 
submit tamely to Japanese ambition. Whether 
they can oppose it successfully without help is 
doubtful, so far superior is Japan in military 
efficiency and national organization. The next 
great world problem that must be decided is 
the future of those two Oriental empires. In 
that decision our own country may be con- 
cerned more nearly than in the European war. 
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INSURANCE FOR PROFESSORS. 


FTER an experiment that has extended 
A over ten years, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is about to abandon its system of 
old-age pensions for college professors. There 
is no intention, of course, of discontinuing its 
service ‘‘for the advancement of teaching’’— 
the object to which Mr. Carnegie devoted his 
millions. The inceme of the vast endowment 
will be used to make possible a great scheme 
of life insurance. 

The change will bring deep disappointment 
to hundreds of professors who have. been led 
to expect that, on arriving at the prescribed 
age after the given number of years of service, 
they would automatically become entitled to a 
stipend for the rest of their lives. Although 
the president of the Foundation does not in 
set terms admit that the present system was 
based on an erroneous ‘calculation of the 
amount required to grant pensions, there is no 
doubt that there was a mistake. As the de- 
mands of the scheme, increasing from year to 
year, have now nearly reached the available 
amount, the failure of the plan becomes clear. 
The change is unavoidable. Those who now 
have the pension will continue to receive it; 
those who have been expecting it will not get it. 

The new plan is excellent. Indeed, for some 
reasons, it is preferable to the old. That was 
a case in which the pensioner did not earn his 
pension from the institution that paid it; he 
did not labor for the Foundation, and he put it 
under no obligation to him. No one of the 
Carnegie pensioners has ever shown any loss 
of self-respect in accepting his ‘‘allowance,’’ 
but the system certainly tends to lower a man’s 
sense of independence. 

The substitute plan is one of insurance, in 





which the professor himself, his college, and 
the Carnegie Foundation all participate. The 
scheme is too elaborate and too complicated to 
be explained in detail. In substance it is this: 
a young man beginning his teaching pays a 
little less than five per cent of his salary,—an 
older man somewhat more,—the college con- 
tributes an equal amount, and the Carnegie 
institution in managing the funds performs 
gratuitously a service such as life-insurance 
companies perform. The contributions entitle 
the professor or his widow to an annuity: to 
him when he retires from his professorship, 
to his widow whether he dies while in service 
or after his retirement. 

Every man, of course, should either save 
enough, or pay enough in life-insurance pre- 
miums, to provide for his family, and not leave 
that duty to be performed by a charitable 
institution; but. that is no reason why,colleges 
should shirk the duty of looking after pro- 
fessors who have worn themselves out in their 
service. The Carnegie institution was formed 
to put an end as far as can be to the scandal 
of aged professors’ and their families’ sinking 
into poverty and destitution. It bids fair by 
its new scheme to accomplish its very worthy 


purpose. 
& ©& 


SUMMER RELIGION. 


HIS is the ‘‘dead’’ month in the religious 

life of theordinary American community ; 

the month when the church is closed, the 

Sunday school dispersed and the minister away 

on his annual vacation. The only person who 

is not resting from his labors is he whom our 
forbears used to call the ‘‘ Adversary.’’ 

There is no doubt that discontinuing the 
church work for a month is a serious detriment 
to the religious life of any parish. It really 
deducts more than a month from the church 
year, for time is required to get going again in 
the fall. Moreover, it breaks habit, which is 
as useful in churchgoing as in anything else. 

The remedy is union services, which many 
of the smaller cities and large towns now hold 
throughout July as well as throughout August 
—a plan that makes no interruption in the 
churehgoing habits of those who wish to go, 
and that yet gives a month’s vacation to each 
of the ministers of the two churches that join 
hands for the summer. 

The plan has much to commend it. Hearing 
anew minister is broadening and intellectually 
refreshing. It shows the old truths from a 
new point of view and affords an opportunity 
to stock the mind with fresh images and illus- 
trations. Sunday-school teachers get the benefit 
of seeing how the work goes on in other classes 
than their own, and the pupils have the pleas- 
ure of hearing new teachers. Best of all is 
the promotion of a community religious life 
instead of one that is merely sectarian. 

For those persons who leave town for a 
vacation of one or two months, the question of 
church attendance must, of course, be decided 
somewhat according to local conditions, but it 
seems a pity to decide it in favor of staying 
away altogether. Almost always there is some 
church within walking distance, and there was 
never one yet that did not welcome strangers. 
Summer people think too much of their own 
convenience and too little of the church in their 
vacation resorts. They do not realize that even 
if they get little themselves from attending, — 
and often they can get much,—their presence 
helps to give encouragement to the minister 
and zest to the meetings. And the contribu- 
tion box has no prejudices. 

There is really no more reason for omitting 
during the summer those religious observances 
by which you sustain your moral health than 
there is for omitting during the same period 
the baths, exercise and fresh air on which you 
sustain your bodily health. 
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MORE TAXES. 


Bi. EPAREDNESS” is not the only 
reason for the present need of increas- 
ing our national revenue. Congress 

has seen fit to make an appropriation of more 

than $40,000,000 for improving rivers and har- 
bors ; it will probably pass the bill now pending 
to appropriate some $30,000,000 more for the 
erection of public buildings in many cities and 
towns throughout the country; and it has 
already committed the treasury to great ex- 
penditures to improve the common roads in 
all the states. It is a conservative estimate 
that about $200,000, 000 additional revenue will 
be required to make the books show a balance 
to the good next June. 

The revenue bill, which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed, and which 
the Senate will undoubtedly accept without 





material change, is avowedly framed on the 
principle of laying the full burden on the rich. 
No one who is not a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion organized for profit, unless his income 
exceeds $3000,—if he is the head of a family, 
$4000,—will contribute a dollar more to the 
treasury than he has paid in the past. Almost 
the whole addition will come from those whose 
income exceeds $20,000 a year. The ‘‘normal’’ 
income tax—that laid on incomes of more than 
$3000 and of less than $20,000—has been one 
per cent. It is doubled by the pending bill; 
but as $4000 for a family is exempt, the man 
whose income is $10,000 will pay only $120— 
not a serious matter. The rate increases with 
the size of the income, insomuch that the pos- . 
sessor of an income of $1,000,000 will have to 
pay more than $50,000 a year. 

Many of the states impose taxes on the estates 
of deceased persons. Now the general govern- 
ment will exact a percentage of the value of 
every such estate that exceeds $50,000. The 
inheritance tax also increases in rate from one 
per cent on the excess of value above $50,000 
until it reaches five per cent of the excess above 
$500,000. 

Next, there is a wholly new tax upon the 
gross receipts of all persons and companies 
that manufacture gunpowder or other explo- 
sives, or any sort of firearms or cannon, or 
ammunition of any kind. That tax, like those 
already mentioned, is higher for the large than 
for the small concerns. The bill readjusts the 
excise duties on wines and on manufactured 
tobacco; it also requires all proprietors of 
theatres, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, con- 
cert halls and motion-picture shows to pay for 
licenses—and those in large places must pay a 
higher tax than those in smaller towns. Fi- 
nally, it lays a ‘‘protective’’ duty on dyestuffs, 
in order to encourage their production in this 
country. 

The bill also orders the creation of a tariff 
commission. Both of the great parties have 
at last come to an agreement that such a 
commission will be useful. It is to be non- 
partisan, charged with the duty of collecting 
information in regard to the working of tariff 
laws in general and in detail, at home and 
abroad, and of communicating the same to 
Congress to assist it in framing or amending 
tariff laws. Of course, it can neither make 
nor change the rate of duty upon any article. 
Congress would not, and could not if it would, 
part with its exclusive right to do that. 
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DRIVING IT HOME. 


OARDS of health in several of the states 
have begun to see that one of their most 
important functions is disseminating 

knowledge of the various matters that affect 
the physical well-being of the whole com- 
munity. They have found that the work must 
be both systematic and far-reaching. 

In California, the monthly Bulletin of the 
state board of health uses editorial articles, 
news items, special articles and reports of its 
bureaus to present and interpret facts that the 
people need to know. ‘The death rate of the 
state is higher than the average, for not only is 
California exposed to diseases of Asiatic ori- 
gin but, being a health resort, it also receives 
tuberculous persons from all over the country. 
Consequently the Bulletin keeps before the 
minds of Californians the importance of fight- 
ing tuberculosis and likewise the necessity of 
joint action by the state and the nation to 
prevent persons who are suffering from tuber- 
culosis from traveling when travel cannot ben- 
efit them. 

The Bulletin also gives information about 
dealers who have been reported and convicted 
under the pure food and drugs act; about 
accredited nurses graduated from training 
schools ; about the vital statistics for the month, 
and about local epidemics. In short, the board 
presents in the Bulletin whatever in its judg- 
ment will best show how broad and how im- 
portant its work is. 

But no matter how carefully such a publica- 
tion may be adapted to its readers, there are 
sure to be many people who do not see it or who 
will not read it—usually the very ones who 
most need the information that it conveys. 
Impressed with that fact, the board of health 
of Florida—a state that, like California, has a 
high death rate—has established a ‘‘health 
train,’’ which makes regular trips throughout 
the state. Among the exhibits that it carries 
are a miniature sewage-disposal plant, illustra- 
tions of the way in which water supplies are 
contaminated, and a model of an open-air 
house for the tuberculous. One of the cars 
has a moving-picture apparatus that throws 
its diagrams and pictures on a screen set up 
outside the car. The ingenious experiment is 





























meeting with marked success. In the smaller 
eommunities at which the train stops, nine out 
of ten of the people turn out to see the exhibits 
and to listen to the talks. They are, of course, 
just the people that the board of health wishes 
to reach. 

The work that California and’ Florida are 
thus doing deserves mention, not because it is 
exceptional, but because it is like what other 
states are doing or may easily do. As intelli- 
gence spreads and the public conscience awak- 
ens, the public health will improve. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the navy 

bill on July 2ist. The amendments made 
by the Senate are so important that the bill 
must go to conference. The Senate next took 
up the army bill, and added to it appropria- 
tions amounting to more than thirty million 
dollars. ——President Wilson urged the Demo- 
crats in Congress to pass the Keating-Owen 
child -labor bill before adjournment. ‘Chey 
will probably do so. 


RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—On July 

2ist, the Prohibitionists nominated for 
President former Governor J. Frank Hanly of 
Indiana, and for Vice President, Ira D. Lan- 
drith of ‘Tennessee. —-The Progressive state 
committee. of New York adjourned without 
indorsing Mr. Hughes. 
There will be another 
Progressive council at 
Chicago on August 5th, 
to determine on the course 
that the party should take. 


& 


NARCHISTS.— Duar- 
ing the ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ parade at San 
Francisco on July 22d a 
bomb hidden in a suit 
case exploded among the spectators on the 
sidewalk at Market and Steuart streets. Six 
persons were killed and forty wounded. It is 
believed that it was the work of anarchists. 
& 


EXIC€CO.—Conferences continued between 





J. FRANK HANLY 


country on that issue.——Pope Benedict has 
interceded with the British government for 
the life of Sir Roger Casement. 
& 

ECENT DEATHS.—On July 22d, James 

Whitcomb Kiley, the Indiana poet, aged 
63. ——On July 23d, Sir William Ramsay, the 
distinguished chemist, aged 63. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 





(From July 20th to July 26th.) 

The third week of the Allied offensive closed | 
with vigorous counter-attacks by the Germans, | 
which regained part of the ground lost, but | 
were brought toa stop by concentrated artillery | 
fire from the British and French guns. On | 
July 23d, another assault was made by the 
British, this time on the village of Poziéres, 
on the road from Albert to Bapaume. The | 
Australian troops were in the van, and they | 
carried the village by bayonet. Farther east, 
also, the British extended their lines beyond | 
Longueval, and the French gained a line of | 
German trenches along a six-mile line south 
of Péronne. The fighting in this quarter is 
continuous. As at Verdun, the attacking 
force has to be satisfied with small gains won 
at heavy cost; but the pressure keeps up. 

‘The offensive seems to have relieved Verdun. 
We hear no more of German assaults there; 
the men are needed along the Somme, and the 
big guns alone are active on the Meuse. 

Petrograd reported Russian successes at | 
three points on the lines from Riga to Rou- | 
mania. It declared that the offensive against | 
General von Hindenburg’s army on the Dvina | 
showed sudden strength and broke through his | 
lines near the coast of the Gulf of Riga, at one | 
point for nearly twelve miles. Berlin denied | 
that any gain of importance had been made. | 
It was reported that the Kaiser had gone to | 
the Riga front. 

General Sakharoff’s army pushed the Aus- 
trians still farther back behind the Lipa River, 
and reported taking fourteen thousand prison- 
ers and forty big guns. His advance threatens 
Brody, on the Galician frontier, and incident- 
ally the whole Austrian line along the Strypa 
River, which has held firm through all the 
defeats on both flanks. 

In Bukowina the Russians drove the Aus- 
trians back to the ridge of the Carpathians. 
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The Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Fails, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 


model Ford Car. 
five thousand (25,000) miles in it, and 
naturally have had considerable experience 
with tires. 


trying out several makes of tires we 
adopted the Fisk, because it was the only tire 
that could stand the 
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Box 248, Chester, Mont., 
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‘The positions here are strong if the Austrians 
have the men to hold them. If they fail, the 
Russians can invade Hungary without the 
danger to their rear that threatened them when 
they entered Hungary from western Galicia 
in the spring of 1915. 


Sefior Arredondo and Mr. Polk, but an 
agreement was not reached on the question of 
the proposed joint commission ——Here and 
there along the line shots were exchanged be- 
tween border patrols and Mexican ‘‘snipers,’’ 
but there was no report of serious fighting 
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there or within the borders of Mexico itself. 
— A report reached Washington that after 
the elections, which Carranza has fixed for 
next January, he will retire and support 
General Obregon for the presidency. 

& 


Petrograd reported that the Grand Duke’s 
army had driven the Turks out of the impor- 
tant city of Erzingan in Asia Minor, and was 
advancing on Sivas. The Turkish forces are 
now wholly cleared out of Armenia. 

Constantinople reported that the ‘‘Ottoman 
volunteers’’ in Tripoli had defeated the Ital- 





ELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

The United States government prepared 
a protest against Great Britain’s action in 
publicly blacklisting a number of American 
business houses. It was reported from Wash- 
ington that Holland had assured this country | 
that it would firmly support our protest. — | 
On July 24th, the British government made | 
public a note that it sent in reply to our com- 
plaint against the British practice of seizing 
and censoring American mail to and from | 
neutral countries. The note took up two spe- | 
cific cases referred to in the American note, | 
and held that they did not support the con- 
tentions of our government. President Wil- 
son has instructed our ambassadors at London 
and Paris to impress on the British and 
French governments his desire for an imme- 
diate reply to the note as a whole.—A | 


London dispatch said that Great Britain had | jae 


agreed to permit relief supplies from this ecoun- 
try to enter Poland if they are distributed by 
a neutral commission appointed by President 


Wilson. 
® 


| and has driven the Germans behind the Pan- 


ians, and had taken the port of Misratah away 
from them, together with six thousand two 
hundred prisoners. Rome had heard nothing 
of any such fighting. Turkish troops, ap- 
proaching the Suez Canal, drove in the British 
cavalry patrols. 

General Smuts has now entire control of the 
Usambara railway in German East Africa, 


gani River. The Allied forces also hold the 
shores of Lake Victoria. 

Sergius Sazonoff, the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, has resigned. The premier, 
Boris Sturmer, succeeds him. 

Mr. Asquith has agreed that investigations 
shall be made into the unfortunate Dardanelles 
and Mesopotamia campaigns. On July 24th 





ANISH WEST INDIES.—The United 
States government has made an agreement | — 
with Denmark to purchase the Danish West | 
Indies — St. Thomas, St. John and Santa 
Cruz—for $25,000, 000. 
& 








ANNAMESE TROOPS FIGHTING FOR FRANCE, 
AT SALONIKI. 


RELAND.—The difficulties of the Irish | 

situation did not grow less during the week, | 
and the composition suggested by Mr. Lloyd- | he asked Parliament for a war credit of $2, - 
George; which had seemed likely to be accepted | 250,000,000. That brings the total cost of the 
by everyone, now seemed no less likely to fail | war to Great Britain up to $14, 160,000,000. 
utterly. Mr. Redmond, calling attention to| Several British and at least one neutral— 
the unrest in Ireland that every day’s delay | anish—vessel were attacked and sunk or dis- 
Increased, begged Mr. Asquith to introduce | abled by submarines. 
the bill at once, and declared that his failure} A decree issued at Rome puts the persons 
to do so, and his unwillingness to declare that | and property of Germans on the same footing 
the exclusion of the Ulster counties from the | as that of Austrians and Hungarians—another 
home rule was only temporary, amounted to a | step toward a declaration of war. 
breach of faith that absolves the Nationalists | Lieutenant Marchal, a French airman, flew 
from their agreement to support the Lloyd-| from French territory across Germany into 
George plan. The ultra-Unionists continued Poland, a distance of eight hundred and seven 
to work against any settlement that included | miles. He passed over Berlin, and dropped 
even a temporary trial of home rule; and Mr. | notices calling the attention of the people to 
Asquith, harassed by the disagreements, de-| the possibility of bombarding Berlin if the 
clared he would not bring in any bill until he | Allies were willing to do so. The daring avi- 
was assured of the substantial consent of all | ator did not quite reach the Russian lines ; he 
parties to its terms. He even hinted that the | had to descend near Chelm, and was taken 
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Second Prize of $15.00 Awarded to 
Robert Hildebrand, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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HE Fisk Tire contest, just closed, was a great 
success. More than 1000 boys participated. 


Every state in the Union was represented, as 


well as Porto Rico, Cuba, Canada and Alaska. 
It was only after the most careful study that the 
judges, L. G. Wright, New York editor, Harry Tipper, 
President of the New York Advertising Club, and 
Dr. Marden, author, were able to select the winning 
letters. 
pleasure of judging in a similar contest, where contri- 
butions of all the contestants were of such a high order. 


In their opinion they never before had the 


First Prize of $25.00 Awarded to | 
Edgar Newton Davis, Chester, Mont. 


Third Prize of $10.00 Awarded to 
Harry French, Winter Hill, Mass. 


50 Prizes of $1.00 Each Awarded to 


John Hoekman, 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Ehner Mark, 
Worthington. Minn. 
Floyd Marshall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Benjamin Kahn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edwin A. Albertson, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
W. Mason Hogle, 
Mooers, N. ¥. 
Galen A. Fepole, 
Jackson, 4 


Howard Lund, 
Kasson, Minn. 

Wilmer B. Hoge 
Grand Island, Ned. 

Harold C. Osborn, 
Ramapo, N. Y. 

Glen Simpson, 
Galt, lowa 

Hardy C. Dillard 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Richard P. Miller, 
Reading, Pa. 


Emil Kratky, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ivan G. Wooster. 
Castle Creek, N. Y. 
Louis Thiel, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Cecil Thompson. 
Ozford, Nova Scotia 
Arthur B. Guest, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Rodney L. Bacon, 
Menominee, Mich. 
David Spiegel, 
Boston, Mass. 
H. Gordon Snow, 
Yonkers, ‘ 
Theo. Owen 
Boyers, Colo. 


Ironwood, Mich. 

Alden Costigghem, 
LaHarpe, Ii. 

Neil B. Benway, 
AuSable Forks, N. Y. 

Lem C. Sharpe, 
Elizabethtown, Ind. 

Valmar Carignan, 
Somersworth, N. H. 

Edward Birmingham, 
Brookiyn, N. ¥. 

Bert McDowell, 
Reeseville, N. ¥. 

LeRoy E. Boberg. 
Chicago, 1U. 

Jaun R. Beauchamp 
Las Marias, Porto Rico 


Alfred Bisshof, 
Washburn, N. D. 
Frederick Wetherby, 
au. Wis. 
Harry Wilson 
‘ansas 


Summerfield, Kansas 
Wesley Blanchard, 
Worcester, Mass. 
William F. Lackman, 
New York City 


Augusta, Ky. 
Richard F. rotenacher, 
10 


Amherst, 
Jules Kepling, 
eoria, It. 
Charles W. Williams, 
more, i 
Emmett Wendt, 
West Point, Neb. 
Felix J. Beecham, 
Brewster, Minn. 
Joseph Stanley, 
Williamson School, Pa. 
Francis Sheehan, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
George Edwin Shofner, 
y3/ >» Tenn. 


The Fisk Rubber Company wishes to thank the judges 
for their valuable help, to offer its heartiest congratula- 
tions to the winners—and to those who entered and who 
did not capture one of the prizes, better luck next time. 
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Cabinet might resign office and appeal to the | prisoner by the Austrians. 





The Fisk Rubber Company ,%. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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A MINIATURE 


| Mamie Phillips. Her face is shining every minute. 
| And perhaps she can do the real thing that I 


° . | couldn’t.” 
By Ethel Marjor 1€ Knapp 4 "Mrs. Arnold nodded. “Perhaps. But don’t for- 


HE’S a modest little thing, 
Sweet, demure as violets are, 
Wearing with her silver hair, 
As the violets wear in spring, 
Gray and green and lavender. 


Still coquettish, when she speaks, 
Sudden roses in her cheeks 

Careless of the passing time, 

For her heart is but sixteen, 

Quick with rhythm, gay as rime. 
And she smiles a young maid’s smile, 
Ribbons dancing all the while, 
Lavender and gray and green. 


If such youth could always last! 
Eighty? Ah! the years go fast. 
Breathe the truth with gentle breath 
Lest, some unsuspected day, 

It be overheard, and Death 

Kiss her gown as it glides past, 
Lavender and green and gray. 


® © 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


GROUP of boys, gathered in a corner 
of the library, were discussing the talk 
the principal of the school had given 
that morning in chapel. 

“He exaggerates,” said one. “ Why 
are little things so important?” 

“That is what I say,’ said another. “He would 
take all the fun out of life by such strictness. I 
can’t see any harm in lots of things he would call 
wrong.” 

“And even if they are ‘wrong’! It can’t be so 
terrible to do a little thing that isn’t perfectly right 
once in a while.” 

“I’m afraid the old fellow is a good deal of a 
fogy. He thinks we’re living in the time of Moses 
and the Ten Commandments.” 

There was a laugh at this, and the boys sepa- 
rated. The next day the principal called them all 
into his study. ‘“Unintentionally I overheard your 
talk yesterday,” he said. “I was in the alcove 
back of the reference shelves and could not help 
hearing all you said. Perhaps youare right. Per- 
haps I exaggerated the seriousness of a wrong 
action and its results. If I’m wrong about it, l’m 
ready to be convinced. 

“Now, Judge Holt was in here this morning to 
see me on a matter of business. When he went 
out he left his pocketbook on my desk. He laid it 
down here when he took out some papers and 
forgot to put it back. He is a curiously absent- 
minded man, and the chances are he will never 
remember where he left it. 

“T have looked into the book and I find it contains 
a hundred dollars in new bills. Now the judge is 
rich, and he doesn’t need the money. You boys 
take fifty dollars and I will take the other fifty. 
You can have a good time with your share, and I 
can pay one or two little bills I owe, and no one 
will be the wiser.” 

The principal took out the money calmly, counted 
out fifty dollars, and held the bills out to one of 
the boys; but the boy started back in terror. 

‘But that is stealing!” he cried. 

“Surely it is, but no one will ever find it out, and 
the judge will never miss the money. Where is 
the harm? Besides, it is old-fogyish to be too par- 
ticular about an occasional piece of wrongdoing.” 

The boy looked at the principal a moment and 
exchanged glances with his friends. Then he said 
gravely: ‘ 

“‘We have had our lesson, sir. We shall never 
forget it.” 

“I thought so. Theory is one thing, and prac- 
tice, you see, is quite another,” said the principal 
as he put the bills back into the pocketbook. ‘‘And 
the Ten Commandments are a pretty good chart 
to sail by even to-day.” 














THE BEST OF ALL. 


NE and two and three and four and, one 
and two and three and four and—watch 
that sharp, Callie! One and —” 

It was over at last. Callie, right- 
eously rejoicing at the completion of a 
hated task, dashed down the street. 

Muriel, alone in the empty room, put her head 

down on the scattered music on the top of the 

piano and sobbed and sobbed. Mrs. Arnold, 
knocking and then coming in, im the friendly 

Freeport fashion, stopped in dismay. She would 

have slipped out, but Muriel lifted her head and 

saw her. 

“You needn’t mind; it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,’ Muriel said ina hard voice. 

“I wish I could help, dear,” Mrs. Arnold an- 
swered, 

“You can’t. Noone can. There isn’t any help 
when you’re a failure. You see, I was so sure! 
Ever since I can remember I had dreamed of being 
a musician. And father and mother made such 
sacrifices for me. That’s what 1 can’t get over. 
They saved for three years to get me the piano, 
and then for years more to let me go away and 
study. And then to find after all that I can never 
be anything more than ordinary—” 

“I know, dear,” Mrs. Arnold said softly. “I’ve 
been through it all.’ 

Muriel stared at her incredulously. ‘“ You!” 
she cried. “Why, you—you write—you have a 
wonderful life; you reach thousands of people all 
over the country. You can’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, [can. I write bits of verse. Imeantto 
be a ‘great’ poet, once. I have never forgotten 
one moment of the night when I first understood 
that I could be only a pleasant little rimester, like 
hundreds of others. It came in a friendly letter 
from a great editor. He told me exactly what my 
limitations were; but at the same time he opened 
my eyes to what I might have missed.” 

“Might have missed!” Muriel’s voice was in- 
creduious. 

“Yes, in human ways; in belonging to and help- 
ing everyday people; in being able to use my little 
gift everywhere, for common joys, because it was 
so small that I could afford to use it anywhere. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Like the verses for Jennie Ordway’s birthday ?” 
Muriel asked slowly. * 

“Exactly.” 
ment. ‘She said it was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to her—to have a poet write a poem 
about her!” 

“IT can’t feel so about Callie,” Muriel thought 
aloud, “but maybe it is worth while to help little 
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| get that the power to help is the best thing, after 
all.” 
| “Dll try,” Muriel promised. 


* 


AN ELEPHANT FIGHT. 


HERE is something stupendous about a fight 
between elephants, says Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell in ‘‘Memories of India.” It is a very 
usual form of entertainment for rajahs to offer 
| their guests on great occasions. Picture a deep 
| courtyard among the outlying walls of a native 
palace. The tops of the walls all round are lined 
| with a crowd of onlookers in the brightest of gar- 
ments. The arenais simply an earth-tloored court- 
| yard with a small mound at one end. The mound 
is just large enough for an elephant to stand on. 
| It is the “sanctuary.” The animals understand 
| that when one of them takes refuge there he must 
| not be attacked. He has acknowledged defeat. 
Presently the great doors are opened and a dirty 


gray monster comes shambling in, flapping his | 


ears and moving in an undecided, leisurely way 
| across the court. Then a second combatant comes 
| shuffling into the ring. Wagging and nodding 
their heavy heads, the two animals approach each 
other at a shambling run until they collide in the 
middie of the ring, forehead against forehead, 
with a mighty thud. 

For a minute or so they push and heave; each 
tries to shove the other backward, and their re- 
spective trunks twist round constantly in the effort 
to get a grip on the other’s neck or foreleg. Then 
they draw back a pace and hurl themselves for- 
ward in another dull and heavy shock. Both have 
tusks that have been cut off to about two feet and 
ferruled with ornamental metal work, In the 
crash of the collision a great chunk of ivory tlies 
off one of the tusks, and it is soon evident that 
the elephant who has suffered the loss recognizes 
its benefit to him.. He has now a sharp, jagged 
end to his tusk, and he does all he can to take 
advantage of it. Beating down with his trunk any 
attempt to “clinch,” he tries hard to stab his 
enemy with the new weapon of offense. 

The other quickly appreciates the danger, ducks 
his head down and round, and does all he can to 
grip the aggressor in order to save himself, Ina 
few minutes dark streaks glisten wetly on his face; 
his head is gashed and bleeding from the assault. 
He presently gets a firm hold on the opponent’s 
neck with his trunk and, lowering himself to his 
knees, by sheer weight forcibly drags the other 
down also. The fight then becomes a wrestling 
match between the two monsters locked tightly in 
each other’s trunks, each endeavoring to twist the 
other off his balance. 

For ten minutes the mighty struggle goes on 
between the Titans, now on their feet and now on 
their knees. Then they break away for a minute 
with lowered heads; “sharp-tusk” again lunges 
forward, and “ blunt-tusk,” turning his head to 
avoid more gashing, receives the charge sidewise, 
and gets swung partly round. His enemy is quick 
to follow up his advantage, and plunges into him 
again. He gives ground, staggering, and just 
saves himself from falling; but he feels that he 
has had enough. He shambles off toward the 
sanctuary and clambers wearily on it. 

The fight over, the gates are opened and a crowd 
of men armed with flaming torches and long spears 
comes in and drives both elephants close against 
the wall of the arena. From the top of the wall 
two mahouts step lightly down on the backs of 
their respective animals. ‘The moment they have 
got astride their elephants’ necks all possibility of 
trouble is over; the great beasts are at once 
amenable to reason, and shuffle demurely off to 
their stables. 
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MUTUAL APPRECIATION. 


CAT may look at a king; also, naturally, at 
A aqueen. A cat not merely looked at ‘‘Car- 
men Sylva,” the late Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania, but looked her over, considered her 
well, repeated the inspection daily during the royal 
lady’s toilet every morning for a week or more, 
and at last, after mature study and deliberation, 
adopted her as a mistress. This prudent pussy, 
Misikatz by name, made no mistake in her choice. 
Although up to the time of Misikatz’s momentous 
decision Queen Elizabeth had taken no particular 
interest in cats, she was sufficiently flattered and 
amused by it to permit the ensuing removal—which 
the discerning creature soon effected—from the 
undistinguished region of kitchen and scullery to 
the royal suite. Once established in good society, 
Misikatz soon proved her fitness to remain. She 
was intelligent, affectionate, playful, and always 
dainty in her habits and demeanor; her one fault 
was jealousy. She hated to share the queen’s 
attention with any other pets; even, after their 
earliest infancy, with her own kittens. 

She had to do so, however, for Queen Elizabeth, 
becoming interested in cats, always kept a number. 
With the one exception of “the golden Vulpi,” a 
magnificent yellow Angora, all were Misikatz’s 
descendants, and inherited her charms, tempera- 
ment and devotion, The queen indignantly repu- 
diated the prevailing idea that cats are incapable 
of real affection for people; that they care only 
for places and casually for the hand that feeds 
them. 

“When my cats hear my bell,” she declared, 
“they leave food and drink and rush for the door; 
and if they find that my attendant does not open it 
quickly enough, they tug at her dress. They will 
leave a partridge or any other titbit when I ring.” 

Perhaps she evoked her cats’ deeper affection, 
as the ordinary mistress does not, through her 
instinctive understanding of the difference in qual- 
ity between cat and dog. A dog’s devotion may 





be called, in comparison, either limitless or abject: | 


his master is his god. Not so with a cat, which 

| remains, ho matter how loving, still ‘a free and 
| independent little beast,” with an individuality 
| that must be respected and a dignity to be con- 
sidered. 

Once, in a peasant cottage that Carmen Sylva 
visited several times in pursuit of her collection 
| Of folklore songs and tales, she noticed a cat, 
| neither sleek nor beautiful, skulking under the 
| furniture and keeping a furtive eye on the numer- 

ous children, who had evidently used it roughly 
| in their play. This forlorn pussy recognized, as 
Misikatz had done, a friend in the queen. The 


Mrs. Arnold smiled with amuse-| acquaintance was cultivated, with satisfaction to 


| both parties, while her visits continued. Then 
| they ceased. For months afterwards the eat ob- 
| viously watched and mourned. She made a daily 
| pilgrimage to the turn where the royal carriage 
had been wont to come in sight, and occasionally 


she would mistake some other equipage for Queen 
Elizabeth’s. On such occasions she would show 
every sign of joyous excitement, followed by piti- 
ful disappointment. 

“Poor, poor pussy!” said the queen when the 
report came to her ears. “She was above her sta- 
tion in life; that is a great unhappiness. Those 
good people were not unkind to her, I am sure; 
but they did not perceive that she was a lady. I 
did; she and I understood each other at once.” 


* & 


THE LARGEST BUDDHA. 


HE bronze Buddha of Yokohama, the picture 

of which is so familiar, is commonly thought 

to be the largest statue of that god in the 

world; but there is one in Burma that exceeds it 

in at. least one dimension and gives an impression 
of far greater size. 

When the English were building the railway 
| from Rangoon to Mandalay in 1881, they searched 
| the vicinity of Pegu for stone with which to make 
| the embankment through the great swamps. Inthe 


| whole area there was only one elevation of any 





| 





importance; the engineers thought that this hill 


| tie brickwork. On clearing away the earth farther 





sented Buddha in a reclining position. The statue 


high. The Yokohama Buddha is fifty-five feet high 
wand one hundred and ten feet in circumference. 
Although-the Burmese statue is not so artistic 
as the Japanese, it is a wonderful piece.of work. 

Not the least remarkable thing about it is the 
way in which so huge a monument had disappeared 
absolutely from Burmese history and legend. The 
news of the discovery at once brought numberless 
Buddhists to the place, who gilded and Gecorated 
the gigantic image as a work of devotion. The 
soles of its huge feet were ornamented at great 
cost with an elaborate glass mosaic, and each toe 
was embellished with a separate decoration. 
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HOW GRAN’FADER LEGERE TRAINED 
HIS DAUGHTER. 


ee AS I tol’ you’bout go for leev wit’ ma 

W Gran’ fader Legere w’en I was small boy? 

Wal, he’s ver’ fine ol’ man, but ver’ strict 

on hees own familee. All de boy an’ girl have to 
do jus’ as he say. 

“Wan tam ma Aunt Lucille, ’bout nineteen year 
ol, was ver’ anxious for mak’ it marree on nice 
young feller call’ Philemon Borodine. 

“Wal, wan night Philemon’s fader he’s come 
over for see ma gran’fader, an’ Philemon he’s 
come, too, for see Lucille. 

“Lucille an’ Philemon dey go on de parloir, aw’ 
de two ol’ men dey sit by de kitchen fire an’ smoke 
on de pipe, an’ after a w’ile Mr. Borodine he’s say, 
‘Wal, Mr. Legere, ma boy Philemon, he’s lak it for 
marree your girl Lucille. Eef you are not objec’, 
I say let dem make it marree toute suite. I will 
geev ma boy dat farm across de road from ma 
place an’ help heem feex it de house for leev 
dere. Now, w’at would you lak for geev Lucille?’ 

“De ol’ man he’s scratch hees head, an’ den he 
say, ‘Wal, Mr. Borodine, I’m ver’ please for geev 
ma daughter a couple good cow, some sheep, some 
nice hen, good stove for warm de kitchen, an’ 
lumber for buil’ mos’ fine barn.’ 

‘*Mr. Borodine he’s say dat’s all right, an’ ev’ry- 

t’?ing was settle for Philemon an’ Lucille to mak’ it 
| marree in couple mont’s, but nex’ Sunday, at 
| dinner, some one start for mak it de fun, an’ tease 
| Lucille ’bout her dear Philemon. De poor girl 
| she’s blush, an’ get leet’l’ mad, mebbe, for w’en ma 
gran’moder have leet’l’ joke, too, Lucille, she’s 
turn on her queeck, an’ tol’ her, ‘Min’ your own 
beezness,’ jus’ lak dat. 
+ “Ah-h-h! W’en Lucille say dat, de ol’ man reach 
over an’ geev her slap on de cheek, an’ say, ‘Go 
out on de kitchen, Lucille, an’ finish your dinner 
dere. You expec’ for get marree, but I see I have 
not train you good ’nough. No girl from dis house 
get marree before she don’ know how for treat 
her modder.’ : 

“Course Aunt Lucille felt ver’ bad, an’ cry, but 
dat don’ mak’ any change on de ol’ man. W’en 
it’s come night, Philemon he’s come for see hees 
Lucille. De ol? man he’s come on de room an’ 
say, ‘Philemon, I lak you for come on de kitchen 
an’ see me before you go home.’ 

“So Philemon go out for see de ol’ man, an’ he 
eall Lucille, too. 

“Den de ol man say, ‘Philemon, I’m ver’ ’shame 
for t’ing dat’s happen to-day; but I fin’ Lucille is 
not ready for mak’ good famme, for she’s sauce 
| her modder to-day, and tol’ her ‘‘Min’ your own 
| beezness.” Now, ma frien’, if you wan’ for mak’ 
| dat girl your famme, you can have her wan year 
from to-day. But if you wan’ for mak’ it marree 
on some odder nice girl before dat time, you can, 
| for Lucille, she’s not train good ’nough yet.’ 
| ‘Wal, Lueille an’ Philemon dey bot’ laugh, an’ 
| Philemon say he wait all right; an’ sure ’nough, 
wan year from dat ver’ day he’s marree ma Aunt 
Lucille, an’ we all have de mos’ bigges’ tam you 
never see. But dat’s de kin’ of man ma ol’ Gran’- 
fader Legere he was.”’ 


* & 


THE BITERS BIT. 
[’ plain language, Mr. and Mrs. Boyce objected 








to “disgraceful April-fool pranks,” so after 
dinner the boys perched on the porch rail and 
wondered how they could have a little fun without 
breaking the law laid down at the dinner table. 
A couple of the neighbor boys came along, and 
while they were condoling with Bob and Jim an 
automobile suddenly stopped in front of the house, 





and the driver picked up a good-looking auto 
wrench that some one had dropped. 

Bob said, “Why didn’t we see that? We could 
have fooled them!” and then came the idea. 

The Boyces live on a street that is much used 
by automobiles, and it- has a row of large shade 
trees down each side. On a moonlight night great 
patches of black shadow and bright moonlight 
cover the whole street, and the Boyces’ steps are 
entirely in shadow. 

The boys got Mr. Boyce’s auto wrench, tied a 
stout cord round the handle, and laid it out on the 
street on the edge of a bright patch of moonlight. 

They had not long to wait. The first car or two 
passed at high speed, but the driver of the third 
ear saw the tool, stopped his machine, hopped out 
and ran back. Just as he stooped to reach for the 
wrench the boys gave the string a good pull, and 
the young fellow nearly fell over backward he 
straightened up so suddenly. 

The boys yelled, and he laughed, too, and ran 
back to his machine. 

For the next hour or so the boys found plenty of 
victims. Even a lady, driving her own car, caught 
the shine of the moonlight on the steel, stopped 
her car and came back. 

The boys felt a little queer, but they could not 
let that perfectly good wrench go; so they pulled 
on the string. The woman took a couple of quick 
steps, then saw the joke. She did not get angry, 
but went back to her car laughing. The boys 
hoped that would not happen again. 

Before long the boys noticed that it was only the 
small machi that stopped 

It was plain that more attractive bait was neces- 
sary to bring down Mr. Moneybags; so Bob disap- 
peared for a few minutes and came back with 
Mr. Boyee’s gauntlet gloves—both of them. They 
were brand-new and made of rather light leather, 
and in the moonlight they loomed up bravely. 

The next machine along carried three young 
men. They saw the gloves, of course, and one of 
them hopped out and came back to pick them up. 
The boys pulled the gloves in to the accompani- 
ment of shouts and laughter, and the young fellow 
took it pleasantly enough, for the boys could hear 
him telling the other fellows the joke on him as 





might provide the necessary material; so they dug | they started on. But in about twice the time it 
into its base and were surprised to find some artis- | Would take the machine to drive round the square 


a similar car in which there were only two men 


they found an enormous stone statue that repre- | came slowlyalong. Before the boys realized what 


was happening a fellow who was crouching on 


is about oné hundred and ninety feet long, and, in- | the running board on the farther side of the car 
cluding the brick base, it is more than forty feet | had hopped upon the gloves and cut the string. 


Then the fellows in the car began to shout at the 
crestfallen jokers like wild Indians. 
At the same time a stern voice came from the 
front doorway : 
“Boys, were those my gloves?” 
Curtain. 
‘ eS 


CROWNS WORN IN WAR. 


ONARCHS no longer ride forth crowned to 
M battle, as did Richard III to his fatal fight 
on Bosworth Vield. Nevertheless, even 
to-day crowns figure in the spectacular side of war 
more often than is commonly supposed. The King 
of Italy, for instance, although he does not of 
course always wear it, carries his crown with him 
wherever he goes, and frequently dons it when he 
reviews his troops on ceremonial parades. 

This is in accordance with the custom and tradi- 
tion of his house. The. crown is supposed to, 
render its wearer immune from harm, because 
inclosed within the gold is a tiny cirelet of iron, 
said to have been made from a nail out of the true 
| cross, 

The aged King Peter of Serbia has twice during 
| the present war appeared robed and crowned 
before his armies on the battletield. 

King Ferdinand of Roumania—who must not 
be confounded with the ruler of Bulgaria, who is 
| also named Ferdinand—will probably go crowned 
| to war, if he goes at all; precisely as did his two 
| predecessors, Prince Alexander Couza, and his 
| uncle, King Charles I. But then the royal crown 
| of Roumania is unique, in so far as it forms a genu- 
| ine badge of the nation’s freedom from alien tyr- 
|anny. It is made from the metal of Turkish 
| cannon captured at Plevna by the Roumanians in 
| 1877, and in shape and appearance it suggests the 

helmet of a soldier rather than a diadem. 





| 


| 
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INTANGIBLE ASSETS. 


S Colonel Harris was on his way to attend a 
A Dixie highway meeting he met an old col- 
ored man who had lived on his plantation 
several years before. The negro carried a fowling 
piece of the Rip Van Winkle type. 

“Hello, ’Rastus! How are you making it these 
days?” called out Colonel Harris. 

“Fine, Massa George! I’s makin’ three dollars 
a day now.” 

“That’s great, ’Rastus! What are you doing?” 

“Huntin’.” 

“Hunting? Impossible! ‘There isn’t enough 
game round here that you could get to make you 
three dollars a day.” 

“I sure makes it, Massa George. I takes my 
old gun and goes out into the woods and tramp 
round all day. Maybe one measly possumm’s all I 
cotch. At evening I goes home and skin him, and 
my day is done.” 

“But how do you get the rest of your three dol- 
lars? Surely that one possum doesn’t bring you 
that much.” 

“Down to the hotel, Massa George, each possum 
fetch me fifty cents. I then calculates ’s had two 
dollars and fifty cents’ worth of fun that day.” 


& & 


CANNED RABBIT. 


‘WO hunters were in the woods one day with 

their rabbit dog, named Skip. They were 

tramping along when Skip suddenly caught 
sight of a rabbit and gave chase. He ran the 
victim on to posted land near a farmhouse. The 
owner of the dog hearing him make unusual noises 
determined to see what was the matter. 

Leaving his gun with his companion, he climbed 
over the fence and looked for Skip. He beheld 
what he thought was a dog suddenly gone mad. 
Skip was whining, yelping, growling and biting at 
a large milk can. Dog and can rolled over and 
over, Skip in apparent frenzy, biting and scratch- 
ing it with his paws. Then he would endeavor to 
hur! himself inside without regard for bumped head 
or bruised legs. 

Upon making an investigation the hunter found 
that the unfortunate cottontail, in seeking shelter, 
had rushed into the milk can, where, although the 
dog could not get at him, he must certainly have 
had alarming doubts concerning his safety. 
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BETTY OPENS THE DOOR. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
Te: Winn family had been spending 


























the day at Cousin John’s, and it was 

late when they reached home. Seven- 
year-old Betty was so drowsy from the long 
drive that she thought she was dreaming 
when she heard father say something about 
a lost key. But presently she waked up 
wide, to find that they were all talking about 
the key and wondering what was to be done. 

‘*The other doors are all locked on the 
inside, ’’ said mother. ‘*What shall we do?’’ 

Father looked very much worried ; he de- 
clared that he ought to have a good whip- 
ping for losing the key. 

After a while Aunt Ellen thought of 
something. ‘‘I don’t believe the little pan- 
try window is fastened,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
so small that we never bother about it.’’ 

‘*And so small,’’ added Henry, Betty’s 
older brother, ‘‘that I can’t get in.’’ 

‘*We must get in somehow, ’’ said mother 
again. ‘‘It is far too late to think of going 
back to Cousin John’s. ’’ 
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‘*Let’s have a look at the pantry window, 
anyhow,’’ father said gloomily. ‘‘Maybe 
by pushing and shoving we can get Paul 
through. ’’ 

So they tramped round to the back ve- 
randa. 

There was the little window, looking like 
a small wide-open eye; but everyone had 
to laugh at the idea of twelve-year-old Paul’s 
getting through it. 

‘*We shall have to cut him in two,’’ said 
father. ‘‘There’s no other way.’’ 

Betty had been growing drowsy again, but 
now she straightened up. ‘‘I’m more’n 
half as big as Paul,’’ she cried, ‘‘but I 
b’lieve I can do it! Let me try!’’ 

Mother and Aunt Ellen looked doubtful, 
but father picked her up, laughing. ‘‘Why, 
sure enough!’’ he said. ‘‘Sometimes the 





Oh, Abigail and Abner 
Upon a summer day 

Set forth to take a little stroll 
Along the meadow way. 


A likely lad was Abner; 
A jaunty lad was he; 

A lass demure was Abigail, 
And very fair to see. 


His hands were in his pockets, 
For thus he felt a man; 

She bore her hat beside her, for 
She fain would gather tan. 


ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


ABIGAIL AND ABNER. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


And Mistress Abigail 
Said, “Yes, indeed, how 


The maiden chanced 


And so they strolled together 
Adown the meadow lane, 

Where every bird and blossom had 
A welcome for the twain. 


“A lovely day!” said Abner; 


When pleasant days prevail!” 


Then nothing more said Abner, 
And nothing more said she, 
Until a pair of grazing kine 


we age 








Aloud she cried in wonder, 
“O Abner, see the cows! 

And tell me, please, what is the flower 
On which we see them browse?” 


Then slowly answered Abner— 
His mien was very wise, 

And pity for her ignorance 
Shone plainly in his eyes: 


“The flower that they are eating, 
Do you not know it, pray? 

It is the milkweed that, of course, 
They must eat every day!” 


fine it is 


Then nothing more said Abner, 
And nothing more said she, 
As home they strolled along the lane 


to see. In time for early tea. 








smallest articles are the most useful.’’ 


Father held her under one arm while he| At the last word he swung her over the sill, | 


feet foremost in the flour barrel! Of course she | 


She hung her head as the front door knob 


lifted the sash. As Betty peered across the 
sill her heart sank a little. It did look pretty 
dark and gloomy inside; but she would not 
back down now—and besides, who could open 
the doors if she failed? 

‘*One—two—three!’’ counted father, swing- 
ing her backward and forward. ‘‘Now!’? 


and Betty felt herself dangling for a moment 
,in space. The next second she gave a quick 
igasp. A thick dust was everywhere; her 
eyes, nose and ears were full of it, and there 
| Was @ queer, dusty taste in her mouth. Splut- 


tering, coughing and sneezing, Betty suddenly | 


| realized what had happened. She had landed 


had stirred up a tremendous dust, for flour is | 
almost as light as smoke, and the barrel was 


half full. ‘‘Father!’’ she cried, sneezing hard. 
“Henry !” But the others had all gone hurrying 
round to the front doar, and no one answered. 

She shook the dust out of her eyes and 
clambered over the edge of the barrel, holding 


’ by the window sill and moving carefully. But 


alas for all her care! The first foot out mis- 


turned between her dripping fingers. 
It was now the family’s turn to gasp. 


|**Upon my word!’ cried father. ‘‘What’s 


this thing?’’ He held her up at arm’s length. 
They could not help laughing, no matter how 
bad Betty felt. ‘‘She looks like a ginger cake, ’’ 
said Paul, ‘‘or else an Indian in war paint.’’ 
Mother reached out and took her little daugh- 
ter, flour, molasses and all. She was indeed 
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took the edge of a keg for the floor, the barrel a funny sight, all powdery white and sticky 


tilted, there was a lurch and a crash, and | brown, with her face in splotches. Her voice 
Betty was sprawling in a sticky puddle. 


trembled a little as she told the story. ‘‘I left 


She scrambled slowly to her feet. ‘‘I’m' off the tops,’’ she finished, putting her queer- 


\\ 





t gummed from top to toe,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m just | looking head down on mother’s shoulder. 
a ball of stickiness all over, but it’s my own 


‘*Never mind,’’ two or three voices said to- 


a ‘VACAT ON -TRID-OF ‘THE -SCHOOLHOUSE | fault. I forgot to cover up the barrel and the gether. ‘‘You opened the door. If it hadn’t 





BY JOHN MORRISON. 


molasses keg when Aunt Ellen told me.’’ 


been for you we couldn’t have got in.’’ 
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One day the old red schoolhouse said, ‘It’s dreadful here alone! | Instead of landing on the beach, the old red schoolhouse fell, | It raised its voice to call to them, when, gracious, what a shock ! 


This is the dreariest summer time that I have ever known. 
The little children that I love have wandered far away, 
Yet through the long vacation months I stay and stay and stay !’’ 


Just then a big tornado rose from out the western sky. 

‘‘Oh, come and play with me!’’ it called, as it went roaring by. 

The schoolhouse went; there wasn’t time to argue ‘‘ Yes’’ or 
**No, ”? 

And, anyway, ’twas very glad to get the chance to go. 


It flew, oh, very, very fast, above the field and town; 

How strange the glimpses of the world it caught when look- 
ing down! 

It flew above the hills and vales a hundred miles or more, 

And came to earth again at last upon the ocean shore. 











With fearful crash of beams and joists, upon a small hotel ; 
And then it laughed in evil glee, because it deemed it fun 
To hear the frightened people scream and see them madly run. 


To give itself a better chance to watch the novel sport, 

It paused until it got its breath, upon a tennis court. 

And then it saw some children pass who wore their bathing 
clothes. 

‘*T’ll have a bath myself,’’ it said. ‘‘I need one, goodness 
knows !?’ 


With limping gait and creaking joints, it slowly made its way 
Across the little strip of sand and out upon the bay. 

And then it laughed aloud in joy because there came in view 
Some lads and lassies of its own on their vacation, too. 








| There stood the teacher with his book, a-glaring from a rock! 

‘*Go back !’’ he cried. How stern he looked! ‘‘Go back 
where you belong! 

You shall be punished well for this! You knew that it was 
wrong !’’ 


And so it meekly climbed ashore, for it was frightened well! 
But what the best thing was to do it really couldn’t tell! 
Then back the big tornado came, and cried above the din, 
‘*T’ll take you home, for I have caused the trouble you are in !’’ 


So off the schoolhouse flew once more, oh, very, very fast, 
And in the old familiar spot it settled down at last; 

And there, until September comes and brings the opening day, 
| It dreams about the fun it had the time it ran away. 


ORAWINCS BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 
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THE FIELD TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH. 


LMOST all the signaling and com- 
A municating of orders in the war- 
fare now going on in Europe is 
by means of field telephones. On both 
sides of the battlefield the wires stretch 
from trench to trench and from the 
trenches back to headquarters. If an 
advance is made and the forces take a 
new position, it is only a short time 
before they have’ unreeled the tele- 
phone wires and set them to working. 
When a soldier goes forward to an ob- 
servation post, perhaps. far in advance 
of his line, he takes with him a porta- 
ble telephone. He may stay there for 
hours, or even days, entirely cut off 
from his comrades, yet in constant com- 
munication with them by means of his 
transmitter and the wires that stretch 
inconspicuously along the ground. 

You can, if you like, make a field tele- 
phone set for yourself. You will not 
use it in war, but you will find plenty of 
useful and amusing things to do with it. 

The apparatus here described has a 
peculiar merit: you can use it for tele- 
graphing as well as for telephoning. 
If you find that circumstances make 
it undesirable to speak loud enough to be heard 
through the telephone, you can send your mes- 
sage by telegraphing in the Morse code, or, if you 
are not familiar with the code, by prearranged 


ignais. 
signals. MA : 

The outfit is light enough and small enough to be 
earried in a coat pocket, yet it will work efficiently 
over a distance of many hundred yards. 

So you see it is really a remarkable instrument, 
and full of possibilities. 

For the materials you will need two watchcase- 


type telephone receivers with cords, two batteries 


of the small kind used in pocket flash lamps, two 
pieces of tin seven inches long and half an inch 
wide, two narrow strips of tin two and one half 
or three inches long, some tin scraps, two pieces 


of board five inches square, six half-inch round- | 


headed brass screws, and the necessary wire. 

The kind of wire will depend somewhat on the 
way in which you plan to use the instrument. 
you intend it for a more or less permanent line 
and plan to string the wires to poles and insulate 
them with bottles, bare copper wire of W. & M. 
gauge No. 26 will do; but if you wish to use the ap- 
paratus for genuine field service, as in war prac- 
tice, where the wires are unrolled from a reel and 
allowed to lie on the ground, the wire should be 
insulated. 

That, again, leaves room for choice, for you can 
have the two-wire system or the one-wire system. 


If | 


A REPORT FROM THE ADVANCED POST. 


| one end of the line, K. Twist the end of the longer 
terminal of the battery a quarter round and fasten 
it under the screw, B. Of course you can make a 
wire connection here if you find it more convenient. 

Connect the screw, C, to the second terminal of 
the receiver. Connect A and C by pushing the 
-side of the tin “key” under the edge of the circular 
piece of tin at C. When you have made all the 
connections at both ends, as shown in the drawing, 
the apparatus is ready for use. 

You will find the set more compact to earry if 
you make a sink or depression in the board to hold 
rather snugly the back of the watchcase receiver, 
| as shown by the dotted lines at F. 


THE REEL. 

It is now necessary to have a reel on which to 
carry the line conveniently for field service. Make 
a block of wood six inches long and two inches 
| square, with the grain running lengthwise. 

Through the centre, from end to end, bore a half- 
inch hole. From a board seven eighths of an inch 
thick saw two pieces each six inches square, and 
cut off the corners to make them octagonal. Bore 
half-inch holes through the centres and nail the 
pieces over the ends of the piece first prepared, 
with the holes in all three aligned. Slip a metal or 
| a wooden rod twelve inches long through the half- 
inch hole to serve as a spindle upon which the 
reel can rotate, and screw a nut on each end of 
the spindle; or if it is of wood, put pins through 
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to tap out your message in the dots and dashes of 
the Morse alphabet on the head of the screw, B; 
and when you have finished, close the A to C con- 
nection and wait for an answer, which may come 
by telephone if A to C is closed at station II, or by 
telegraph if the operator at station II makes and 
breaks the contact of A with B. 

Whenever you are receiving, your A to C circuit 
must be closed. It must also be closed when you 
are sending, except when you are calling or tele- 
graphing, in either of which cases you will make 
and break the A to B cir- 
cuit. 








them. They telephoned him of their 
wants and he supplied them. Twenty 
boys—school friends—and a number of 
girl chums of his sisters were his lieu- 
tenants, and looked to him for oppor- 
tunities to earn spending money. 

He found some one who was will- 
ing to sell an old spring wagon that 
White the plumber wanted to buy, or 
he took Mrs. Miller’s three dozen extra 
fruit jars and traded them for neigh- 
bor Johnson’s superfluous bathroom 
stove. g 

Now his business is so well system- 
atized and so successful that he is ex- 
tending it to the southern part of the 
suburb. 

When some one who was interested 
by the novelty of the idea asked the 
boy how he happened to start the clear- 
ing house, he made this answer: 

“About two years ago my mother 
wanted me to sell her old washing 
machine for four dollars. She gave me 
fifty cents and told me to have a few 
lines put in the ‘want ad.’ section of the 
daily paper. But instead of doing that 
I called at about fifty houses and finally 
found a woman who wanted to buy a 
secondhand washer, and who was will- 
ing to pay five dollars. So I sold it, 
gave mother four dollars, and kept the 
one-dollar balance and the fifty cents that mother 
had given me for advertising. 

“Then I found I could do the same thing for the 
neighbors and a lot of other people. But after I 
had been at work a few months I got more busi- 
ness than I could handle and have any time to 
play; so I got other boys to helpme. If you work 
it right, you can be a real convenience in the 
neighborhood and at the same time make a lot of 
money by just being a clearance house.” 

Not every boy, to be sure, ean count on building 





This telephone and 
telegraph apparatus is of 
special value if you are 
studying the use of the 
Morse code, because you 
can at any time use the 
telephone for consulta- 





tion about the telegraph H 
signals. ame 
If you wish to make a 
permanent line you can. 
substitute four No. 6 dry FG. 2 








batteries for the small 
flash-light battery, and 
use bare wire supported 
on poles or posts with bot- 
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tlesfor insulators,instead 
of the more expensive insulated wire. With the 
permanent line, too, you can use the long-magnet- 
type receivers, if you choose. 

A table of costs that includes all those substi- 
tutions would be as follows: 


2 long-magnet-type telephone 


receivers, at $1.25 ... . . $2.50 
4 dry batteries, at$.25..... 1.00 
1 pound bare copper wire, 
W.& M. gauge No. 26. 1.08 
6 round-headed brass screws, 
one-half-inch length . . 05 
$4.63 


One pound of eopper wire, W. & M. gauge No. 
26, has a length of 1040 feet, which is about a fifth of 
a mile. 

In using the dry cells, connect the zinc of one cell 
to the carbon of the second, then connect the car- 
bon of the first to one terminal of the telephone re- 
ceiver and also to the wire, K,—or the grounding 
wire, H,—at D. Fasten a wire under the head of 


In the one-wire system the ground takes the place | it to keep the reel from slipping off. Drive a long | the screw, B, and connect it with the zine of the 


of the second wire. If it is to be the two-wire 
system, “double cotton-covered” wire of W. & M. 
gauge No. 26 will give satisfactory service, even in 
wet weather; but if you are going to use the earth 
for the return circuit, it is necessary to get wire 
that is insulated with rubber or other waterproof 
material, at a cost of not less than half a cent a 
foot. The single-wire system is satisfactory for a 
telegraph service, but will not give so good results 
when used for telephoning. 

You can buy the supplies at any store that deals 
in electrical goods. The cost for the field service 
line will be approximately as follows: 


2 watchcease receivers, at $1.00 
2 flash-lamp batteries, at $.25 
1 pound cotton-covered wire, 
W.& M. gauge No.2... 
6 round-headed brass screws, one- 
half-inch length . ..... 
Materials for reel ee de. hh 


$2.00 


1.25 


$4.05 
No. 26 cotton-covered wire has a length of one 
thousand feet to the pound. 

With a pair of old scissors cut your two large 
strips of tin so that each one remains half an inch 
wide for a space of four inches, is then reduced 
to a sixth of an inch for a space of two and a half 
inches, and has the full half-inch width for the rest 
of its length, which will be half an inch. 


PUTTING THE SET TOGETHER. 


Tack each piece of tin to one of the five-inch- 
square pieces of board. Use only one tack in each 
piece, as at T in Fig. 1. Give the longer broad 


end of the tin a single turn round a lead pencil, | 


and fasten the other end to the board by one of 
the brass screws in such a way as to leave the 
narrow part of the tin humped up like a canker- 
worm’s back. Cut a disk of tin three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, punch a hole in the cen- 
tre of it, and screw it fast to the board at C. Cut 
another piece of tin a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, and screw it to the board at B, one inch and 
a quarter from C. 

Fasten a flash-light battery to the board by tack- 
ing @harrow strip of tin over it. 

Use the same kind of wiring at both ends of the 
line. Having scraped or sandpapered with fine 
sandpaper the surfaces that are to make the con- 
nections, solder one end of a short piece of wire 
to the shorter terminal of the battery and attach 
the other end to the screw at D. Attach to D, 
also, one terminal of the watchcase receiver and 


the end pieces at N, in Fig. 2, to serve as a handle 
in turtiing the reel. Buy two brass flat-headed 
machine screws an inch long equipped with two 
| nuts each, and screw them into prepared holes in 
the edge of the end pieces of the reel, as shown 
by S and S. . 

If you use two wires in the field, twist them to- 
gether, fasten one end of each of them under a 
nut of S and S respectively, and wind them on the 
reel, 


| HANDLING THE REEL. 


| In service the reel may be in the hands of either 
| the outpost operator or the base operator. When 
sufficient wire -has been uncoiled from the reel 
one operator will connect 8 and § (Fig. 2) to his 
| sending and receiving apparatus, thereby connect- 
|ing to K and L, as in Fig. 1; the other operator 
| will connect his apparatus to the free ends, E and 
| EK, of the reel wires, as K and L are connected in 
| Fig. 1. 
| Itis convenient to have a supporting framework 
| on which to mount the reel when it is in use, 
| though of course that adds to the weight. Laying 
| the ends of the spindle in the crotches of two 
| forked sticks thrust into the ground will serve the 
| purpose. ‘ 
If you are using only one wire, the points of the 
| sending and receiving apparatus, instead of being 
| connected to a wire, K, must be connected to an 
iron rod thrust into moist ground, as is shown by 
the dotted line, H, in Fig. 1. 
Having left your companion at station II and 


wire nail into a hole previously drilled in one of | second cell. 





| having gone forward with your set to station I, | 


unrolling the wire from the reel as you went, you 


expected to send information. , To call station II 


at C, tap with it three or four times on the screw 
head at B, and replace it under C. Then with the 
receiver at your ear you wait for an answer. 

If the operator at station II is listening or is 
anywhere within fifteen or twenty feet of his in- 
strument, he hears it click loudly three or four 
times, if he has kept A and C of his key connected. 
Picking it up, he speaks into his receiver. You, 
in turn, can hear and answer by using your re- 
ceiver alternately at the ear and at the lips. After 
you are once in communication with station II, you 
will not need to manipulate the key again. 

But suppose your station is so far advanced as 
to be virtually in the présence of the “enemy” ; it 
may then be advisable to use the telegraph instead 
of using your voice. To do it you have only to 
open your A to C connection, and with the tin key 





| 


have now reached the point from which you are | 


| rugs or shovel snow. If anyone 
you draw the strip of tin from under the tin disk | 





Make all the other connections just 
ag directed for the field set. 

Of course this heavier equipment permits the use 
of much longer lines than the field set will allow; 
but the portability of the lighter set furnishes a 
wide range of possible uses that a permanent line 
cannot hope to equal. 


* © 
‘“‘The Football Attack.” 


It is in the Boys’ Page for September. 
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A BOY’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD NEEDS. 


NE day a boy in a suburban district went 

from house to house and left at every door 

a card on which was printed his name with 
the words, “Clearing House,” and a telephone 
number below. Also, at every door he asked 
whether there was any second- 
hand material in the house for 
sale, anything that the family 
wished to buy, any help wanted, 
or any pérsons who desired 
~work, 

He explained that he took 
orders to buy or to sell anything. 
He guaranteed to get some one 
to cut the grass, do the scrub- 
bing, tend the baby, clean the 


in the household was idle and 
wanted either steady or occa- 
sional employment, he would 
undertake to find somewhere 
the kind of work wanted—all 
for a “clearing-house fee,” of 
course. He was, it appeared, an employment 
bureau, a secondhand exchange agent, a general 
contractor. 

Several men and women who did not know the 
boy took the trouble to make inquiries about him, 
and discovered that he went to school regularly, 
and ran his “business” in the afternoons. He had 
an office in his home, with a roll-top desk and a 
telephone, and he was making as much money as 
many men. 

A hundred families in the north end of the sub- 
urb relied on him to do a score of things for 











up as extensive a trade as this boy has, but there 
are many neighborhoods that would welcome that 
kind of a clearing house. The boy himself may 
not know it, but he has begun as some of the men 
began who became “captains of industry” and 
made great fortunes. 


* © 


THE MOON THROUGH A SMALL 
TELESCOPE. 


F all the heavenly bodies, the moon is the 

most interesting to examine with a small 

telescope. From the first appearance of the 
thin crescent in the twilight until it rises opposite 
the setting sun as a great silver disk of light, new 
wonders appear nightly in its strange landscape. 
Mountains and plains, circular depressions called 
“craters,” and queer shining white streaks mark 
the lunar surface. Sunlight falling slantingly 
across the rugged surface produces effects that 
are entirely different from those produced by 
light falling vertically upon it. Objects seen 
plainly as elevations and depressions when near 
the terminator, or dividing line between day and 
night, look flat at the interval when the sunlight 
falls directly upon them. 

To appreciate the principal features of the lunar 
landscape you should make observations on three 
or four nights between the new and the full moon. 
On the map the shadow line at T1 represents the 
crescent when the moon is two or three days old. 
T2 represents the phase at about six days, and 
T3 shows the position of the terminator at about 
nine days. , 

Look at the crescent when it is in the phase 
shown by T1. At C there is a dark oval plain con- 
siderably deeper than the general level of the 
moon and surrounded by high mountains. That 
plain, which you can see without the aid of a tele- 
scope, is called the Sea of Conflicts. At one time 
astronomers thought that the plains on the moon 
were bodies of water, and named them accord- 
ingly. Students of the lunar surface now know 
that, although the depressions may have been 
ocean beds at a previous time in the history of the 
moon, they are now‘arid regions, more desolate 
than the deserts on the earth. 

Southward at 1 and 2 are two 
circular plains with cone-shaped 
peaks in the centres. Langre- 
nus, the first, is about ninety 
miles wide,and is surrounded by 
mountains that rise to heights 
of eight or ten thousand feet. 
The central cone of Langrenus 
is three thousand feet high, and 
that of Petavius (2 on the map) 
about six thousand feet high. 
A straight, deep, narrow valley 
stretches from near the base of 
the central mountains toward 
the southeast within the in- 
closure of Petavius. 

When the terminator reaches 
the position T2, one of the most 
stupendous crater groups is splendidly displayed. 
(See 3, 4 and 5 on the map.) The crater at 5, 
called Catharina, is evidently very ancient, as its 
weathered and partly dismantled walls show. I! 
is more than seventy miles long from north tv 
south. The crater Cyrillus, shown at 4, probably 
belongs to a later age of lunar history. Its walls 
are more sharply defined and rise in steep terraces 
from the floor that they inclose. Theophilus, the 
crater at 3, is the youngest of the group, as you call 
readily see by its position partly within the walls 
of Cyrillus. It is a magnificent object for study 
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with the telescope. In some places its walls rise 
in ramparts eighteen thousand feet high, and the 
central mountain mass is larger than Vesuvius. 

At 6a partly submerged crater opens like a bay 
into the Sea of Nectar (E). A is called the Sea of 
Serenity, and B is the Sea of Tranquillity. At7isa 
walled plain 115 miles in diameter called Ptolemy 
—one of the largest on the moon. The Apennines 
at 8 are a magnificent chain of mountains. Some 
observers believe that their crater, Copernicus, is 
the most beautiful on the moon. Tycho at 10 and 
Aristarchus at 11 are the brightest craters on the 
lunar surface. Very curious white streaks radiate 
from them at the time of full moon. 
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THE RUGBY PASS. 


HAT the Rugby or lateral pass has come to 

stay in American football was shown by its 

successful use on many fields last fall, and by 

the interest that it aroused 

among spectators, coaches and 
players. It makes the game 

still more open, and, since it may 

be started from any one of a 

number of plays, it adds much 
to the versatility of attack. 

The main thing needed to 
make the play successful is 
ability to handle the ball. All 
school teams will do well to fol- 
low the example set by some of 
the big universities last year in 
having less bruising and smash- 
ing scrimmage practice and 
more handling of the ball. A 
good way to begin is to practice 
picking the ball up from the 
ground, first when it is at rest, 
then when it is in motion. The 
accepted principle in the old 
game was that the only way to 
recover a fumbled ball was to 
fall on it, but that belief is giv- 
ing way. 

Place the ball on the ground in 
front of you, step forward with 
the right foot, pick up the ball 
with both hands, and toss it to a 
fellow player on your left. Try 
to get the ball to him a little 
lower than breast-high. 

If you have to practice alone, 
toss at a spot on a fence three 
or four yards distant. Repeat 
the trial by stepping forward 
with the left foot and tossing the 
ball to the right. In your prac- 
tice remember always to toss to 
the opposite side from the foot 
with which you step forward. Keep up the work 
until the whole motion becomes smooth and con- 
tinuous. It is simply a body swing forward and 
slightly to one side, with the arms and hands giving 
direction to the ball. Perfection in this detail of 
handling the ball makes it possible to execute the 
pass when you are running at full speed or when 
you are in the midst of a scrimmage. 

Next, take the ball in your hands and hold it 
either lightly against the stomach or slightly away 
from you in front. Jog a few steps and, as the 
weight leaves the right foot, twist the body slightly 
to the left and, turning the head to see the person 
or object aimed at, swing the ball away. Repeat 
the trial, but this time pass to the right as the 
weight leaves the left foot. Gradually increase 
your speed until you can make the pass easily 
and accurately while going at your best gait. 
Never throw or jerk the ball. 

In receiving the pass, if the ball comes to you 
at about the height of your stomach, reach out 
and get your hands on the far side of it and pull 
it in against your body. It is then in position so 
that you can quickly adjust your hands to make 
a pass yourself. After you have practiced holding 
the ball in this way until it has become natural to 
you, vary the passing and receiving so that you 
may learn to handle the ball with one hand or two, 
high or low, or in any position. 

An excellent exercise for several players is to 
form in a line, three to five yards apart, and run 
down the field abreast, keeping the ball going back 
and forth along the line. That is the practice that 
Rugby coaches give their backs at the beginning 
of the season. Hours of drill are devoted to that 
alone. The object is constantly to increase the 
pace at which the backs can handle the ball in per- 
fect form until they can make the passes while 
running at top speed. 

After two weeks of that kind of work it will be 
well to practice passing when tackled. In the 
Rugby game a back never allows himself to be 
downed with the ball, nor does he relinquish the 
ball, theoretically, until he is really tackled. 
When, after having run and dodged as far as he 
can, he is actually struck by a tackler, he passes 
the ball to a team mate who is in a better position to 
make a gain, and he, in turn, passes it to another; 
the object is to work it out to a man in clear 
territory. 

In order to make his pass when he is tackled, the 
runner must poise the ball in both hands and hold 
it a little away from his body, instead of hugging it, 
as the player of the American game instinctively 
does. At the moment of impact twist the body 
slightly toward the man who is to receive the pass. 
The forward momentum of your body with the side- 
wise twist will give plenty of impetus to the ball; 

all that is necessary is to direct it with the hands. 


® 


If the tackler comes high and tries for the ball, 


pass it before he gets to you, unless you are sure 
you can dodge him. A good exercise is to divide 
the squad and have half of the players try to carry 
the ball down the field by a passing rush while the 
others endeavor to stop them. At first when the 
Offensive starts with the ball, twenty yards should 
Separate the two groups; later it is a good plan to 
lessen the distance in order to make the passing 
more difficult. That work, however, must be taken 
in moderation, and should be done on soft turf. 

Besides being skillful in handling the ball, a 
team must observe certain vital principles in order 
to use the lateral pass successfully ina game. The 
first man to make the pass should always be well 
protected. If the first pass is intercepted behind 
the line, of course it can go no farther. The first 
pass must get away clean to the next man, and so 
the first man must cut in toward the line of scrim- 
mage; and with one of the backs thrown into the 
line as additional defense, he should pass diago- 
nally behind the end. 

The tackle-round play will show how the Rugby 
pass is managed on any straight football play. 
If the tackle carries the ball he should follow 
closely the back that hits the line, go as far as he 
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can into the line himself, then pass quickly to the 
next man ready to receive it, who in that case will 
be the left half back; he in his turn passes to the 
quarter back, and the quarter back may pass to 
the opposite end, if the end can get round quickly 
enough. (See Fig. 1.) 

A stronger play would result from having the 
quarter back make a “fake” pass to the left tackle, 
who comes over and goes into the left side of the 
opponents’ line as the quarter back’s interference. 
Just before he gets to the line, the quarter back, 
who has followed the tackle closely, passes to the 
full back. That leaves two backs and the left end 
free to complete the pass outside the line of scrim- 
mage. (See Fig. 2.) 

Another important point is that each man who is 
to receive the ball should get to his position as 
quickly as he can, and then, after receiving the 
ball, should cut in as much as possible before 
he passes the ball to the next man, who should use 
the same tactics. 

Unless each runner with the ball cuts in, there is 
danger that the play may be 
ruined by going out of bounds. 
Every pass, of course, should be 
made to a man behind and not in 
front of the man with the ball; 
otherwise it is a forward pass 
and must be dealt with as such. 

Any team that will carefully 
follow the suggestions here 
given should be able to develop 
a series of Rugby pass plays 
based on any of the straight foot- 
ball plays like the play already 
described. One of the best spe- 
cial formations on which to use 
the Rugby pass is the square 
punt formation. Since end runs, 
forward passes_and regular 
punts are to be expected from 
that formation, it compels more 
open play on the part of the de- 
fense, a condition that makes it 
all the easier to execute a suc- 
eessful Rugby pass. (SeeFig. 3.) 

The strategy of the play is im- 
portant. Since it can be worked 
in any straight football play, it 
may be attempted on any down 
on any part of the field, except 
when the ball is so close to your 
own goal line that the backs are 
in the ten-yard zone. It is par- 
ticularly effective at the oppo- 
site end of the field, when you 
have only a few yards to gain to 
make atouchdown. Your oppo- 
nents will be looking for line 
plunges in such a situation, 
and a lateral pass that is based 
on a line-plunge play will often 
take them by surprise. The secret of success in 
this, as in all strategy, is of course to give your 
opponents something different from what they 
expect. 

* ¢ 


Saloniki Stamps.—The appearance of English 
stamps for use by the British forces stationed at 
Saloniki, Greece, is one of the most interesting 
events of philately that have happened during the 
war. 

They are the ordinary stamps of England sur- 
charged Levant, in heavy type, with a capital “L’’ 
and the other letters less in height. Thus the 
overprint is made distinctive from the Levant 
English stamps that were used in British offices 
in the Orient from 1885 until early in the present 
war, when Turkey closed the foreign post offices. 

The unique series now put forth consists of the 
halfpenny, one penny, twopence, threepence, four- 
pence, sixpence, ninepence and one shilling de- 
nominations. The two higher values are the 
rarest, and the penny and the halfpenny the most 
common. 

As far as we know in this country, the number 
of these stamps issued was limited. They were 
overprinted with a small press at the British army 
headquarters in Saloniki, and it is altogether likely 
that collectors will discover numerous and valu- 
able errors. 

France has issued stamps for use on an island 
off the Syrian coast that was occupied by the 
French military forces. These stamps—five, ten 
and twenty-five centimes in value—bear the hand- 
stamped surcharge “Ile Rouad,” reading down- 
ward. 
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WATERING BIRDS IN ARID REGIONS. 


IRDS must have water, but in the semiarid 

parts of the country, such as the western 

parts of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the greater part of New 
Mexico and Arizona, they often have to go far to 
get it, for the smaller streams dry up in summer. 

During the hottest days the evaporation is so 
great that the ordinary way of watering birds, by 
placing water for them in an open dish, requires 
more attention than any but ardent bird lovers 
are likely to give. 

The following method renders the greatest 
service with the least attention: Erect a simple 
platform at least four 
feet high and two feet 
square at the top, so 
as to guard against 
danger from cats. 
It should either be 
placed under a tree or 
should have a canopy 
over it for shade. On 
the platform place a 
dish two inches in 
depth. Fill a two- 
quart milk bottle, or 
any other good-sized 
bottle having a large 
mouth, with water, 
and tip it upside down 
in the dish. 
water will run out of the bottle into the dish until 
no more air can get into the bottle, and will then 
stop. By tipping the bottle a little, you can in- 
crease the depth of water in the dish; it is a simple 
matter to support the bottle in a tipped position. 
The smaller the dish, the smaller will be the sur- 
face of water for evaporation. As the birds drink, 
or as evaporation progresses, a single bubble of air 
enters the bottle, and a corresponding amount of 
water runs out into the dish. Thus, you can pro- 
vide birds with water for a week at a time by once 
filling the bottle. Moreover, the water will remain 
clean, and the reservoir will attract birds from a 
considerable distance. . 
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21 Delights 


Folks Owe to Prof. A. P. Anderson 


Three Puffed Grains have been created by Prof. Anderson. 


And each is often served in seven ways. So there are 21 
kinds of enjoyment now open to users of Puffed Grains. 
These are the seven popular uses: 

1— With sugar and cream. 

2—Mixed with any fruit. 

3—In bowls of milk or cream. 

4—Doused with melted butter. 

5—As garnish for ice cream. 

6—As wafers in soups. 

7—As nuts in fudge, etc. 


Summer Suppers Best 


But thousands say that the best use is the summer dairy 
dish. These toasted bubbles, airy and flaky, are delightful 
in bowls of milk. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains, with all 
the whole-grain virtues. 


They are thin, crisp, fragile morsels, four times as porous 
as bread. And they melt away into nut-flavored granules, 
with a fascinating taste. 


Their ease of digestion makes them ideal foods for 
luncheon or for bedtime. And Puffed Grains are pure 
nourishment. Every atom feeds. 


Puffed Wheat *12c 
PuffedRice *““15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














Puffed Grains are exploded. Each food cell is blasted by 
creating steam pressure within it. Within each grain there 
occur in our process over 100 million explosions. 


Other cooking methods break part of the food cells. But 
no other method breaks all of them. That’s the scientific 
reason for Puffed Grains. 


These grains, more and more, are being eaten in puffed 
form. The trend is growing as the facts become better known. 
Whole wheat especially, when steam-exploded, is almost a 
perfect food. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1365) 
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A BLOCK PARTY. 


E “block party” is said to have origi- 
nated in the West, but it has spread across 
the Mississippi and is rapidly gaining in 
popular favor. In some neighborhoods it is be- 
coming an annual custom, and in Brooklyn, long 
known as “the city of homes,” is‘now a perma- 
nent part of the social life. 
The block party is 
simply a community enter- 
tainment, intended prima- 
rily to bring the residents 
of a particular neighbor- 
hood into closer touch with 
ove another. Everyone 
knows that a number. of 
city families may live to- 
gether for years in the 
same apartment house 
without becoming ac- 
quainted, and in many 
smaller towns and in sub- 
urban communities there 
is often a sad lack of neigh- 
borhood sociability. The 
block-party plan has 
proved wonderfully effi- 
eacious in bringing face to 
face neighbors who had 
previously lived merely 
side by side. 

Such a party in a large 
town is usually confined 
to a single block, and held 
under the auspices of the 
residents of that block. 
By special permission the 
street is closed to traffic 
for the evening, and be- 
comes the centre of a gay 
carnival or lawn féte, 
attended by all of the people of the immediate 
vicinity. In less thickly settled districts the idea 
can be followed out quite as fully, although 
changes here and there may be necessary to meet 
the particular conditions. 

In all social affairs the main burden of the work 
is sure to fall on a few persons; therefore in 
arranging a block party it is wise to begin by 
gathering a committee of workers who, in their 
turn, shall gain the active codperation of the other 
residents of the block, 

A thorough canvass will show whether the resi- 
dents like the idea. They generally do like it and 
make energetic preparations long in advance. 
The committee itself, or an influential resident 
appointed by it, will see the highway commis- 
sioner about closing the street. If, in the inter- 
view, stress is laid on the social value of the 
entertainment, there is little likelihood that the 
permit will be withheld. 


A small fund started early will cover running | 


expenses. One committee of men will attend to 
building a band stand and platforms for speakers, 
another to inviting the city officials and other 
prominent citizens, and a women’s committee will 
get in touch with the housewives, in order to make 
sure of the best possible house display and arrange- 
ment of booths. 

Where the idea “‘takes” and the people of the 
neighborhood work together with interest and 
enthusiasm, a block party proves an affair of real 
beauty and ehjoyment. It is not difficult to attract 
a large attendance by means of printed handbills 
or posters and the usually generous help of the 
local newspapers. 

An interesting characteristic of the celebration 
is sure to be the rivalry of the householders in 
decorating their houses with flags, banners and 
electric lights. The booths also are usually deco- 
rated, and some of them sell the ordinary refresh- 


ments, while others offer those especially delicious | 


dainties of one sort or another for which Amer- 
ican housewives are noted. Still others, again, will 
display fancy articles, household goods and home- 
made cakes and candies. 
young girls preside over the booths, and there 
is music, of course, by a band engaged for the 
occasion. Where there is a lecal cadet corps or 











Becomingly dressed | 


a well-trained patrol of Boy Scouts a drill or | 


a ‘demonstration’ adds to the interest. 
Block parties are gala occasions for children, 
and their elders find themselves becoming ac- 


should send only one sample to the exchange 
from which she hopes to obtain orders. 

Better still is it for the needlewoman to perfect 
herself in doing the simple kinds of embroidery 
that are always in style, such as initialing towels, 


napkins and bed linen, scalloping, as applied to | 


the same articles, and neat designs for tea cloths 
and bureau covers. The plan of specializing on 
one kind of needlework has the advantage of 


making it possible for the needlewoman to buy 
the materials at wholesale prices—an important 
means of reducing expense. 

The woman who has perfected herself in one 
kind of needlework can increase her orders by 
joining several women’s exchanges. That is a 
vastly better plan than trying to supply one ex- 
change with a number of different articles. The 
low rates of parcel-post transportation now and 
the new post-insurance arrangements make it 
profitable for a woman whose work is good and 
whose product will not go out of fashion to send 
her work to distant exchanges. 

Profits from home needlework vary, of course, 
as they do in every kind of work, but it is inter- 
esting to hear that the head of one of the oldest 
women’s exchanges in the United States recently 
said that the yearly incomes of many of her needle- 
workers run easily into four figures. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 


IX. Life Insurance (concluded). 


T is a peculiarity of life insurance that usually 
I the person who insures must pay more than 

the real cost of the insurance, as a charge for 
being persuaded to adopt that form of thrift; the 
commissions paid to solicitors necessarily enter 
into the premiums. Experience seems to have 
taught that solicitors are necessary if a company 
wishes to do a large amount of business, and of 
course they must be paid. 

But efforts have been made to eliminate that ele- 
ment ofcost. For example, in England the attempt 
has been made through the post-insurance plan, 
and in this country through savings-bank insur- 
ance, recently established in Massachusetts. De- 
spite the lower premiums for post insurance, the 
British system has met with only limited success 
in comparison with the heavy business procured 
by insurance companies that employ solicitors. 

In Massachusetts, four savings banks out of 196 
have adopted the insurance plan; twenty-eight 
other savings banks act as agents. They keep 
the insurance business separate from their other 


| business, except that they allow persons who are 


quainted simply and naturally with neighbors | 


who have been strangers to them simply through 
lack of a common interest. No one who has ever 
attended a block party has found the evening dull. 


® © 
HOW THE WAR HELPS THE AMER .- 
ICAN NEEDLEWOMAN. 


the European war ts the stimutus that it has 
given to the handicraft of American women. 
In France, Belgium and Austria thousands of 


insured to authorize the bank to pay premiums 
from their savings accounts. 

Policies are not issued in a larger amount than 
one thousand dollars, but the same person may 
have insurance with different banks. The plan 
is designed in the main to supply at moderate cost 
a substitute for “industrial insurance’”’—that is, 
policies usually issued in small amounts to per- 
sons of especially small means, at relatively large 
expense, because it costs so much to solicit the 


| insurance and to collect the small weekly or 
| monthly payments. 
Ou of the unexpected results in America of | 


A moderate amount of insurance has been issued 
under the savings-bank plan, but it is owing chiefty 
to the efforts of large employers of labor in the 
communities where the plan is in force. In some 


women who were formerly engaged in the arts of | cases the employers have gone so far as to pay 
needlework and lace making are now devoting | 


themselves to farming and civic occupations. 


Difficulties connected with importing also shut off | 


the foreign supply of hand-worked lingerie and 
house linens in American shops. 

Never before was there such a demand for fine 
handwork as there is to-day in the women’s 


| deducted from their 


;that as the public 


exchanges throughout the country, or at such good | 


prices. 

The woman or girl who is able to do dainty 
scalloping, eyelet work and simple embroidery 
on fine stuffs now has a chance of earning a good 
income. Such work needs, however, to be thought- 
fully planned and skillfully done. 

Most of the larger cities have women’s ex- 
changes. A local post office or bank will be able 
to give the address of the nearest one or of a shop 


| thrift there will be an 


j}and, as a result, 


where needlework may be sold on commission. | 


A preliminary letter accompanied by a sample of | 
The reply | 


work should be sent as the first step. 
will give terms, which are usually on a ten-per-cent 
basis. 


obtain definite orders. 

Experience in marketing needlework shows 
that the greatest financial success comes to the 
woman who concentrates upon one kind of work, 
and keeps her mind and fingers busy in connection 
with the latest mode, if her work is such that 
fashions affect it. She should watch the best 
magazines and shops for the latest ideas in em- 
brdéidered lingerie or blouses or neckwear, and 


In that way you can determine the local | 
demand for any kind of work, and possibly can | 





solicitors and to win the consent of their employees 
to having the amount 
of the premiums 


wages. 
It is to be hoped 


becomes better edu- 
cated in habits of 


increasing voluntary 
demand for insurance, 


greater possibilities 
of getting it without 
the expense of com- 
missions; but thus far 
progress in that direc- 
tion has been slow. 

Another character- 
istic of life insurance 
that is not possessed 
by other forms of saving that have been discussed 
is its selective character. Except in the case of 
certain special policies that bear extra premiums, 
only such persons can obtain insurance as can pass 
a physical test that shows at least the “average 
expectation of life’ at their respective ages. 

It has been noted, also, that a percentage of the 
dividends paid to policyholders, or more correctly 





the insured than the number for which funds have 
been provided by the premiums as originally 
charged. Although methods differ among the com- 
panies, there is a temptation to be somewhat strict 
in the choice of risks, and so to make possible the 
payment of large dividends, Such a custom makes 
| the insurance especially attractive to those who 
| are eligible, but works somewhat harshly against 
| persons whose health is in any way impaired. 





- 


The conditions do not call for any radical criti- 
cism of the companies, since they arise from the 
application of essentially sound principles. It is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that the recent reform 
of the insurance laws of New York State forbade 
insurance on impaired lives, such as had been 
provided in the so-called substandard policies. 
In future years sociologists may consider whether 
insurance should not be made more inclusive, 
even at the cost of increasing the charge upon 
persons in good health for the benefit of those 
whose lives are impaired; but the question has no 
practical bearing at present, since present-day 
insurance is firmly established upon a basis of 
selective risks. 

Within certain limits, persons whose health is 
impaired may sometimes obtain insurance in small 
amounts without burdensome cost by joining one 
of the mutual-benefit societies, such as are open 
| to the employees of a corporation, a group of 
| public employees or members of a certain trade 

or calling in a given district. That phase of the 

| Subject is closely related to the topic of sickness 
j and accident insurance, to which reference will 
be made in the next article. 

In case the earning member of the family is 
unable to get insurance, it is a mistake to insure 
another member instead. Such an arrangement 
shows a misunderstanding of the proper purpose 
of insurance, which is to provide some compensa- 
tion for loss of family income. Insurance that does 
not serve that purpose is a form of speculation 
rather than of thrift. 

To a certain very limited extent, it is true, in- 
surance upon members of the family other than 
the earning member may be regarded as provision 
for the expenses incident to death, and much 
insurance of the “industrial” variety is done on 
that basis. In cases where no other form of thrift 
would be likely to be practiced, such insurance may 
have a certain value, although at best it is costly, 
owing to the large expense of employing house- 
to-house agents and collectors of premiums. For 
families sufficiently thrifty to provide in other 
ways against the financial cost of bereavements, 
insurance of nonearning members cannot be com- 
mended. 
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THE BEST BULBOUS HOUSE 
PLANT. 
| HE cyclamen can be grown either from seed 
or from bulbs. It takes from fifteen to eigh- 
} teen months to get it into flower from seed. 
| 1f the seeds are planted in the fall, the first flow- 
| ering will not vecur until a year from the following 
winter. 

The seeds should be sown sometime between 
August and November. The first shoots will not 
appear above the surface for nearly two months, 
because there must be time for small bulbs to 
form before the first leaf pushes into sight. While 
the seeds are germinating lay a glass over the top 
of the pot to help maintain a humid atmosphere, 
but remove it when the leaves begin to show. 

As soon as two leaves have made their appear- 
‘ance, pot the plants in two-inch pots or else place 
several plants round the edge of a five-inch 
pot. The latter plan brings about a more 
even water supply, for it is easier to keep a 
large body of soil moist than a small one. As 
soon as the plants begin to make some 
growth they can be shifted into three-inch 
pots. By the following September the plants 
should be in the five- or six-inch pots in 
which they are to flower. In May or early 
June they should be moved outdoors to a 





during the summer. 

The cyclamen does not need a particularly 
rich soil, but it needs one that will retain 
moisture. Soil made of equal parts of leaf 


added will give good results. It can be used 
at each repotting, but the seed soil should 
contain no manure. 

It is possible to buy bulbs in the fall from 
the seedsmen, but they have usually been so much 
dried out that they will not yield as many flowers as 
plants grown direct from seeds will. Still, they will 
often bear good blooms, and so are worth buying. 

If bulbs are grown in the window garden they 
can be kept over, and will bear every year. In 
April or May, after they are through blooming, 


the rebate or deduction from their premiums, is | duced, say to one or two waterings a week, anc 





shaded place and kept as cool as possible , 


mould and light loam to which a little well- | 
decayed cow manure and sand have been | are the ones whose eyes are widest open and 





than half of the audience enjoyed the address, but 
| of it. 


| 


| bor, who lives across the road here, sat staring 
the amount of water that they get should be re- | 


With the coming of September the bulbs should 
be repotted and once more started into growth. 
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AMUSING SICK CHILDREN. 


se HEN the children were recovering from 

scarlet fever,” said a mother, ‘‘they could 

not have their toys, since that would have 
made the playthings dan- 
gerous to others in the 
future, and for the same 
reason they were denied 
their storybooks. Little 
visitors of course were not 
permitted, and we were 
having a sorry time of it 
until I brought into play 
what I knew of kinder- 
garten work. 

“This is what we did: I 
got stiff wrapping paper 
and taught the children to 
make small paper boxes 
not more than two inches 
square. It was light work 
for feeble little hands, 
although we called the 
boxes ‘bricks,’ and built 
a chureh with them. We 
made columns by rolling 
several thicknesses of 
paper about a round stick 
and gluing each layer in 
place until the rolls were 
as stout as mailing tubes. 
We made miniature cones 
to embellish the columns, 
which gave the church a 
fine architectural air. 
We used paste instead of 
glue to keep the bricks 
together, and it dried so quickly that in one day 
we had finished our chureh. 

“We got much amusement from selecting colors 
for little shops and houses. Our concrete walks 
we made of heavy cardboard cut into squares, and 
our trees were evergreen twigs set in little pots 
made of ordinary bread dough. 

“At the end of the first week we had a tiny vil- 
lage, with a station, and with a railway track made 
| of hat braid; and I believe the children enjoyed it 
| more than any other toy they ever owned.” 
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| A DOUBLE SAILOR COLLAR. 
Tate double sailor collar here pictured is 


& 


shown this season in models made of India 

linen, batiste and French organdie at five 
dollars each; but by doing the work at home you 
can duplicate the collar in any of the materials 
named or in Georgette crape or crape de Chine 
for about fifty cents. 

The collar here shown 
is made of sheer, crisp 
linen, a favorite fabric 
for all practical pur- 
poses, and an especially 
good choice for a collar 
of this kind, since it 
holds starch and so 
gives the little stand-up 
effect that is required. 
The effect may be 
heightened, if desired, 
by the use of invisible 
collar supports covered 
with casings of white 
| binding ribbon and at- 
| tached to the back in 
the centre. 

A sailor-collar pattern 
serves as a good guide for the collar under con- 
sideration. Cut the lower section a deep V in 
front, leaving the long, inverted V points about 
four inches in length. A few inches higher curve 
the collar inward slightly, so that it will be about 
three inches wide; then gradually curve it outward 
until the back forms a square, deep sailor collar. 
Cut the upper section by the same pattern, but give 
the material a sharp upward slash that places the 
edge, when adjusted, halfway from the edge of 
the lower collar, and the points five inches from 
the fastening of the lower collar. Give the same 
gradual curve to the upper shoulder slopes that 
you gave to the under, squaring to about a five- 
inch depth in the back. 

Fold the collars separately to find the centre of 
their backs, then place them together on that line, 
baste them carefully, and add a collar band of 
linen an inch and a half wide, cut on the bias. 
Finish the edges of both with Valenciennes lace 
put on plain, with the corners turned squarely. 

There is nothing in the least complex about the 
collar, but it may be just as well to insure success 
by making it first in paper muslin. Although 
nothing can be more attractive than the collar in 
its simplest form of sheer linen and narrow lace, 
yet French knots embroidered round the edge or 
floral designs in the corners will do no harm. 
Another dainty embellishment is tiny butterflies 
outlined in floss. 

This collar made of crape de Chine with Valen- 
ciennes lace inserts and edgings sells for eight 
dollars. A thrifty girl can reproduce it in exactly 











| the same style and materials for one dollar or less. 


THE FARM ART GALLERY. 


ATURE reveals her beauty to all who have 
eyes for it, regardless of occupation or 
training. Often those very persons whom 
we thoughtlessly consider as stolid and indifferent 


whose sensibilities are most keenly alert. 


| ‘Some time ago,” writes a contributor, ‘‘I gave 


alecture on the ‘Farm Art Gallery’ in a little town 
in northern Michigan. Afterwards I was talking 
over the subject with a friend, who said, ‘More 


there were some there who could get but little out 
Did you notice that large woman who sat 
near the centre aisle? Her face was as unexpres- 
sive as an iron kettle. And my Norwegian neigh- 


straight at you, but I guess he was planning next 


| year’s potato crop.’ 
owing to the fact that fewer deaths occur among | the pots should be kept in a shaded place outdoors. | 


“The next morning before breakfast the big 
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| tesmented came in to see me. His face was 
| beaming with pleasure. He carried a book of Nor- | . 
wegian legends that he translated to me in his 
broken dialect. ‘I tought,’ he said, ‘that Americans 
yust dig, dig, dig for the dollar, but you lofe de 
trees and hills and lakes here as we do in old 
Norway.’ 

“That was a foreigner who has brought up and 
educated a family and made ten thousand dollars 
in the twenty years he has‘ been raising potatoes 
in Michigan. 

“Some time later I met the woman my friend 
had mentioned. She told me with shining eyes of 
the beautiful views to be seen from her humble 
little home that stood on a bluff overlooking the 


A h river. ‘A good look across the valley at the river 
s the acorn grows to sparkling in the sun,’ she said, ‘has cured me of 


be the mighty oak, so chil- many a backache.’” 
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dren, when rightly nour- MID-YEAR SIX 
ished, grow to be sturdy eiecia ceaseomaaon “ica $1325 F. 2, B. Racine 
> ora r ires 
men and women. W new game to play, teach them “Penning the a 
Pigs.” Itis an ane ee pastime that 
oo d requires only a very simple equipment. 
; Ge flavor and the es- On cardboard draw two circles about two and a aK RC 
sential nourishin elements one half inches in diameter and three circles about 
for mental and physical de- | an inch and a half in diameter. Mark the larger 
velopment of children are 
found in the famous food— “4 le e ar at 
a p= le 
Grape-Nuts || oat Oy Experts Buy 
Made of whole wheat and et , : 
malted barley, this pure food aD ani Over 55,000 men are now driving Mitchell cars built 
a all the nutriment 2 _ under John W. Bate, the genius in efficiency. 
the grains in a most easi : : P 
dheamed form. % Senne of pyr apo ng S sees bow 2 Most of them, our dealers say b seem to know mechanics. 
| guide in drawing the large Mother-Pig and Father- Many are noted engineers. 
It does the heart good to see Pig circles, and a spool of basting thread for the 
little folks enjoy Grape-Nuts three Baby-Pig circles. The next step, of course, That seems to be so the world over. 
and cream. an Se a oe ees ee Mitchell owners are largely experts. Now we wish to 
6 9 99 and cut an opening four inches in width at the argue that this engineers’ car is the car for laymen, too. 
There sa Reason end for a gateway. 8 8 y ’ 


Place the pen at the end of the table, and let * ° 
each player in turn stand at the other end and try Lo k f L f Ca 
Sold by Grocers. to drive the five pigs into the pen by placing the Oo or a 1 etime r 


hand on the edge of the circle and rolling it toward 

















the gate. The Mother Pig and the Father Pig each _ What these experts seek is a life- wealth of it. The Bate cantilever 
counts ten and a little = five. The sueer ae time car. And that is what you should springs have a perfect record. Not 
CeO o RIDER first gets one hundred wins the game. seek. Five years have _proved that one has ever broken. 
this Light Six type is going to be the Pp SAE Eee Ne 
i on 8 & car of the future. Men who buy that , . e ndards, one 
nana Rasta rEtas anna ce > type today should buy their pc to  Bate-Built Mitchell has run 218,734 
OWE DELIVER FREE to'you on ap- A DECORATIVE STITCH. keep. — * ay have omenies 164, 572 
Pur big FREE ectslog, J sien. HIS decorative stitch, much used for trim- Mr. Bate, in the Mitchell, has aimed ordinar nye ge ae en ae 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A ming by the clever Frenchwomen, is rather at a lifetime car. All of bis standards y ° 
eodeoedio of tetoemeticn whieh every new in our country. It resembles a chain, 


and, although each link forms what appears to be call for 50 per cent over-strength. Pe ee oOo ae 
a = a double crochet stitch, the work is in reality done There are 440 parts in the Mitchell fact P It buil d Seeanil 
Bo not buy @ bicycle, tires or sundries until with an embroidery needle instead of with a hook, which are either drop-forged or steel- wag was, DE a equpge 
our 


writeand wonderful new offers, low prices | and is as easy to execute as a straight seam. ; by Mr. Bate to build this car at mini- 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. stamped. They are three. times 88 sium cost. It has cut our factory cost 


Two rows are required to make the “links.” 





MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO | 5. nce as follows: strong as sa 50 per cent. When you can get so 
8 all va » Transvaal, Turkey. Brazil, Peru, Cubs, Mex., Row 1.- With the thread over the forefinger, All the main strains are met with much of extra value, don’t you think 

NS GTO Sate: \o00himgesBe. Agts wed 50% List Pree Tbuy pick up the material twice (instead of once, as in Chrome-Vanadium steel. He uses a that you should take it? 

S cohen G.Stogman, $543 Cote brililante Ave. 8t. Louis, “catstitch,” for example), putting the needle on 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of ‘‘Pollyanna, ’’ ‘‘Miss Billy, ’’ 
**Cross Currents,’’ etc 
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Extras Without Cost 


You also get in the Mitchell 26 The Mitchell is known as ‘‘The En- 
extra features which other cars omit. gineers’ Car,’’ because of mechanical 
They will cost us this year over Perfections. But these things, we 
$2,000,000. And each is something argue, should appeal to every man 

who buys a fine car. 
MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ixc., 


Successors to 





the inside of the thread. Throw the thread over 3 : 
the thumb, picking up the material twice with the you would miss. 
needle inside, working first in, then out. Half of ; id. H . 

the link is now formed. Continue in that way In this Mid-Year Mitchell you get 

















until the required length is finished. the most complete car, the most up- MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO., 
Row 2. Proceed as in the first row, but with to-date car that’s shown. It has 73 Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 

pane pcr rina Prong aha heen —— attractions—new ideas and touches— sara 

up the material as before, but throwing the thre: hi a 

over the thumb first instead of over the forefinger, which our early Spring model lacked. $1 S25 io! F. be > 

and keeping the needle on the outside of the : : : : 

thread. Make two stitches over the forefinger, Mitchell bodies are finished in 22 For Five-Passenger Pisa Car 

then back over the thumb, and the link is finished. coats. They are upholstered in French- or Three-Passenger Roadster 

Keep on in this way until all the links of the finished leather. They havea light in Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 

second row are made and the pattern is complete. the tonneau, a locked compartment High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- 
This is an ideal stitch for finishing off a collar- fi Juabl : dsi . power—127-inch wh : 

and-cuff set or the hem of any garment, and it ‘or valuables—every dainty appoint- Moots t including = extra features. 

makes beautiful designs for decorating waists ment known. five types of closed bodies. (97) 

and lingerie. It is exceptionally attractive when her Ki 

worked up in a bowknot design that has first been ? : : 

either stamped or outlined in pencil. Especially There sa Mitchell Dealer mm Your Town 


is it adapted to net, for the meshes serve as a con- 
venient guide to the stitches. 








HELD TO ANSWER 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
novel. In his hero, John 
Sa clerk, actor, book agent and 
preacher,—he has depicted a character destined to live 
in American fiction; in Marien Dounay, the actress, 
ar bitious to become a famous star, yet loving the crude 
John Hampstead with all the i of her 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl,—dimpled, blue- 
eyed, trusting Bessie,— who has loved John with a child's 
love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 


the actress. 


Hesesfies it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 
will share with Harold Bell Meeane, the 
honor of the mast ip of the “big, emo- 
tional American novel.” fe owl Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 
FREE. Send us one new subscription 

for The Youth’s Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


NOTE. Under the above Offer only one book is allowed to a subscrib The sub 
be one a. has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot te your own. ‘oe Offer 
is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mrs. Eleanor Porter may look 
forward to another phenomenal 
success, for her new book is rich in 
happiness ... another of her de- 
lightfully optimistic stories, filled 
with kindly humor and pathos. _ 
Boston Post. 


HOW TO GET THIS 
BOOK FREE 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
for one year. Send the address to us with 
the subscription, $2.00, and we will pre- 
sent you with this latest story by Eleanor 
H. Porter, “Just David,” the author’s reg- 
ular $1.25 copyrighted edition, also pay 
all parcel-post charges on the book to 


aed address. We do not offer this book 
‘or sale. 


NOTE.—The subscription must be one that has not 
been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot 
be your own. This book is given only to present sub- 
scribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SALADS THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 


Pear Salad.—For pear salad select large, firm 
but perfectly ripe pears. Peel them carefully 
and do not break the stem. Cut a slice from the 
large end and take out the core. Stuff the cavity 
with a mixture of cream cheese and ground 
nuts. Replace the slice, stand the pear on a let- 
= leaf and drop a spoonful of mayonnaise on the 

Halves of canned pears can be used when 
fresh fruit is not in the market. 


Mint Salad.—Mint salad is an copqmeny good 
accompaniment to cold roast lamb. To make it, 
use one quarter of a cupful of chopped mint leaves, 
one half cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine, two cupfuls o boiling water, the juice 
of half a lemon, one half cupful of sugar, two cu 
fuls of celery cut into small pieces, one quarter 0 
can of sweet red peppers cut fine, one half cupful 
each of olives and nut meats chopped fine, and 
one quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Put the mint 
leaves into the vinegar and let them simmer on the 
stove for ten minutes. Soak the gelatine three 
minutes in one quarter of a cupful of cold water; 
— the boiling water over it. Add the vinegar, 

rom which the mint has been removed, and the 
sugar, lemon juice and salt. Set it aside to cool. 
hen it begins to harden, add the remaining in- 
redients and pour it intoa mould. When it is stiff, 
urn it out on a platter, garnish it with mint leaves 
and serve it wit mayonnaise. 
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SAILOR COLLAR WAYS. | emblems tor twenty- thyme, but not enough to kill the lavender perfume. | together wind them into a ball. At irregular in- 


that is simpler or more girlish than thé sailor 

collar. Its chief recommendation is that it 
gives free play to the muscles of the neck and so 
permits them to develop normally, as they cannot 
develop when anything impedes the circulation. 
Another reason for the popularity of the sailor col- 
lar is the bright finishing touch that it invariably 
gives to an otherwise sober dress. 

For everyday wear with “middy” blouse, gymna- 
sium or school dress, all of the models here repre- 
sented are good. The collection offers a wide 
choice ; some models show the long lines and nar- 
row, pointed effects that suit wide shoulders, and 
other collars are cut broad with curved lines for the 
slender girl. But for that matter they are all easily 
adapted and can be modified to suit individual 
requirements. 

If it is simplicity of line and easy fit that make 
this collar comfortable, it is the color that makes 
it attractive. Ona frock of navy blue or black, a 
touch of red is charming. 


A COLLAR WITH DOTS. 


You can produce Fig. 1 by making the long, 
rever-like collar itself of the same material as the 
frock, presumably flannel, serge or whipcord, and 
adding underneath a square-collar effect of white 
fiannel dotted with 
red disks. You can 
usually find polka- 
dot patterns in chal- 
lie, numerous wool 
weaves and washable 
pongee. Jt may be 
better to make a pon- 
gee collar adjustable. 
If you cannot find 
any material with 
disks, you can em- 
broider the dots on 
plain material. That, 
however, you should 
do after you have cut 
the collar but before 
you line it. A dime 
will serve very well 
for amarker. Outline 
it with a pencil, and by means of an embroidery 
hoop fill in the disks with fast-colored silk in 
ordinary satin stitch. 

If you desire a more elaborate collar, you can 
embroider white ottoman or taffeta silk with red 
silk disks. Make the long rever-like collar itself 
of black or navy-blue satin to match the shade of 
the frock, and use a plain white silk shield to 
match the undercollar part. 

You can wear Fig. 2 with or without a plain 
shield. It is made of a piece of red taffeta silk. 
Two rows of white soutache braid give an attrac- 
tive finish to the edge. The knotted tie is made 
from a bias strip of the silk, the ends of which are 
slashed and stitched. A blue flannel collar braided 
with white soutache, either cotton or silk, and 
finished with a blue silk tie makes a good combi- 
nation with a white flannel blouse made with the 
long shoulder extending down upon the upper 
arm. 

Fig. 3 is a yariation of the old-fashioned square 
sailor collar. It is cut long in front, with points 
slashed upward in inverted V shape. The back 
of the collar is square from the shoulders, 
For a tan serge suit this collar is made of deep- 
eream serge, and has a bias fold of the tan serge 
stitched round’the edge. A deep-brown silk tie is 
knotted in four-in-hand style. You may like an 
anchor or other conventional design embroidered 
in tan silk in each corner of the collar. The same 
style of collar, to be worn with a white or cream 
wool suit, may have a narrow stitched fold either 
of red or of blue silk, with a red or blue tie and 
shields or anchors embroidered in the corners, 


SERGE AND SOUTACHE. 

Fig. 4 is an exceptionally attractive collar. It is 
made of plain light-blue serge, cut after the same 
pattern as Fig. 2, except that itis deeper all round, 
and should be worn with a shield. 

Three rows of black soutache stitched round 
the edge >f the collar furnish a striking effect of 
contrast, and a jaunty little black satin bow gives | 
an attractive finish. The shield is of the same | 
material, and has a. black star embroidered on it. 
The square-cut line across the top of the shield 
adds distinction. 

Ratiné, or Turkish toweling, continues to be 
used for cuff-and-collar :sets and for trimming 
wool gowns. 

The sailor collar, Fig. 5, is an example of what 
can be achieved with half a yard of ratiné. The 
frock, made on Norfolk lines, is a rich golden- 
brown cheviot, with a belt, cuffs and a sailor 
collar of tan ratiné. The upper part of the collar | 
is a miniature sailor of the brown cheviot. A 
Shield of the tan ratiné has an anchor embroid- 
ered in brown in the centre. A brown satin bow 
with a tan’silk lining finishes the collar. 

The girl who feels that she does not excel in 


Te ERE is no neck finish for a frock or blouse 
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| captive for the flowerless days of winter. 





needlework can make use of a card or two of the 
naval-cadet - embroidered 
emblems that come in va- 
rious designs and colors, 
and that range in price 
from ten to forty cents a 
card, according to the 
quality. Each card con- 
tains an anchor, an eagle 
and star, two larger stars, 
and, in some cases, a bar 
or two. You can get the 
emblems in pure white, 
red, navy blue and pale 
blue, and black. Although 
they are machine embroid- 
ered they are handsome, 
and add greatly to the 
finish of the sailor collar. 
All that is necessary is to 
tack the emblem in place. You need not even 
remove it when the collar is laundered, for the 
colors are fast. 

You can get other emblems’ embroidered on 
squares of flannel—navy blue, red, white and 
brown, with an anchor, an eagle, @ star or other 
device in the centre, and with an initial in bright 
red. They are designed for the centre portions 
of shields, or for the sleeves of the sailor-collar 
blouse. It is necessary to turn a seam in the 
square and hem it in place. You can buy the 


FIG. 2 
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five cents each at the 
art-neediework coun- 
ter of any department 
store. 

Fig. 6 is an original 
design in the way of a 
sailor collar to be worn 
with the school blouse, 
It gives an accurate 
idea of the long shoul- 
der and the _ inset 
sleeve in striking con- 
trast to the kimono 
sleeve. The collar 
represents a combina- 
tion of two materials. 
The back part is of 
navy-blue French flan- 
nel, the lower - front 
rever parts of white to match the eatin The 
navy-blue collar has two rows of white silk sou- 
tache. The white flannel rever is finished with a 
double row of stitching. 

The shield has two rows of soutache across the 
top. It is stitched in position down one side, pref- 
erably the left. The right side serves as an open- 
ing. The stitching, however, extends entirely 
round the blouse front to give the tailored effect, 
which is further carried out by stitching the inset 
sleeve and the shoulder seams twice. The navy- 
blue satin tie is simply knotted. The ends of it are 
trimmed with soutache. 

As plaids will continue to be worn, the col- 
lar, Fig. 7, will be welcome to tlie girl who is 
fond of those bright fabrics. In choosing plaids 
it will be well to select a design that has for its 
predominating color one especially becoming to 
the wearer. 

For a blue suit make the collar of blue and 
green or blue and red shepherd plaid, with a nar- 
row bias fold stitched across the shield a half- 
inch from the top. Make the undercollar from 
the plain dress goods, Cut it square in effect 
but with pointed, curved fronts, and shape the 
plaid collar to the foundation collar. Cover small 
button moulds with emerald-green satin and to the 
plaid stitch loops of the green satin to simulate 
buttonholes. Close the front opening with a 
green satin bow tie. 


PLAIDS FOR AUTUMN. 

The plaid collar, Fig. 8, is a cheerful accessory 
for dull autumn days, its irregular outline of curves 
and angles offering an especially individual touch. 
It is to be worn with a frock of black whipcord. 
The plaid is red and green with a hair line of 
black running through the background. The col- 
lar curves gracefully toward the shoulder, and 
extends in a point well toward the underarm 
seam. When the collar-is completed that point is 
turned back on the material and caught in place 
with a button to match the buttons on the shield, 
which are made of plain green satin and bound with 
a piping of the plaid. Patent fasteners are used 
to close the shield, which opens down the front. 
The black satin four-in-hand tie has bias bands 
of the plaid on the ends. The collar is lined with 
black satin, and the little pointed tabs that turn 
back in front show the black satin lining. 

These collar accessories are so simple to make 
and require so little ma- 
terial that the girl who 
can have only one school 
frock can vary her cos- 
tume from day to day by 
wearing different collars. 

® © 

A Truthfal Mirror. 
The face that you see in 
your mirror is not the 
face that your friends 
know. Wink your right 
eye, and the face in the 
mirror winks its left eye, 
for the left side of the 
image is the right side of 
the real face. If you wish to see the face that 
your friends see, take two straight-edged pieces 
of looking-glass ‘and fasten them together by a 
strip of muslin so attached to the backs of them 
that they stand at a right angle to each other. 
Look into the angle, and you will see yourself as 
others see you. 








FIG. 4 
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DELIGHTFUL POTPOURRI BAGS. 


ITH little work, and that little much like 

W play, you can catch some of the natural 

perfumes of the summer, and hold them 

Pot- 

pourri bags give a subtle and pleasing odor to linen 

and underwear—a fragrance to which not even 
the most fastidious can object. 

To make a potpourri you must have dry, sunny 
weather, for .the flowers and herbs must dry 
quickly in order to retain their fragrance and not 
decay. Rose petals are easily spoiled by dampness. 
They will turn mouldy in a few days. It is advisable 
to leave flowers and herbs exposed to the 
air for two weeks, to be sure that they 
are perfectly dry before you put them 
into the bags. Spread the blossoms and 
the leaves on newspapers in a cool, dry 
room through which the air circulates 
freely. Turn them at least once a day. 
Make the bags of transparent muslin or 
some other thin goods, so that you can 
see as well as smell the flowers. 

One of the most delightful potpourri 
bags is made by combining sweet- 
clover blossoms, lemon verbena, rose 
leaves and heliotrope. Gather the sweet 
clover and the lemon verbena in great 
bunches, and spread them ;on news- 
papers.” When they are dry, strip the 
verbena leavés from the branches and 
stalks, and cut the stalks into tiny slivers, 
for they will add to the fragrance of the bag. 
Pluck the clover blossoms from the stems, if they 
have not already fallen off, and cut the stems into 
small bits. Use equal parts of the clover and the 
lemon verbena, and only a few blossoms of the 
heliotrope and a few rose leaves. 

For a lavender potpourri cut sprigs of sweet lav- 
ender when it is in full bloom. Pick them carefully 
and lay them on newspapers in an airy room, and 
leave them there until they are dry. Then add a 
little rosemary and some bits of orris root or 





Another excellent combination is lavender, sweet 
clover, mignonette and rosemary. Many persons 
like a combination of rose petals, heliotrope blos- 
soms, rose geranium and orris root. The sweet- 
scented geraniums can be combined in a potpourri. 
The lemon, nutmeg, oak-leaved, rose and shrub- 
land pet each has a distinct and strong flavor. 
Combined with sweet-clover blossoms or almost 
any other herb or flower, they give out a delightful 
fragrance. 
& © 


‘‘Some Large Dogs.” 
It is in the Girls’ Page for September. 
* © : 


PHOTOGRAPHING PET ANIMALS. 
A Pin-Money Idea. 


IRLS who have some little skill in photog- 

raphy and who would like to earn money 

by means of it may well consider the local 
opportunities for photographing animals. Owners 
will often pay generously for lifelike pictures of 
their pets, or for attractive photographs of their 
pedigreed stock. The pictures may often have 
a commercial as well as a sentimental or an es- 
thetic value: a good way to advertise a farm, for 
example, is to show photographs of the horses, 
cows or sheep that it produces. 

The qualities that the girl photographer needs 
for success in this work are a natural fondness for 
animals, an understanding of their excitability, 
patience with it and consideration for it; and, 
most important of all, a respect for their rights 
and faith in their good 
intentions. No mat- 
ter what unbelievers 
may say, well-treated 
domestic animals are 
honestly anxious to 
obey orders when 
they understand 
clearly what the or- 
ders mean. 

Rarey, the great 
horse trainer of the 
last generation, dis- 
closed the secret. He 
taught that an ani- 
mal’s power of com- 
prehension is limited 
by its inability to 
grasp more than one idea at a time. If another 
idea is presented to it too quickly, the animal be- 
comes confused, loses track of what it has in 
mind, and is momentarily thrown off its mental 
balance. That is why a sudden, unexpected sharp 
command or an unwarranted whip stroke bewil- 
ders the animal so that in its fright it hesitates. 
Then the owner calls the hesitation obstinacy. 
Or perhaps the creature does something exactly 
contrary to the new order, quite without intending 
it. 

In photographing pets, therefore, or in other deal- 
ings with domestic animals, give your orders in a 
quiet, composed voice and in as few words as pos- 
sible, always using for the same order the word 
to which the animal is accustomed. Bear in mind, 
too, that if an animal does not respond, you must 
give it time to grasp the new idea. 

All pictures of pet animals should be of an 
agreeable character. There should be nothing to 
indicate or suggest fear, distress, pain or savage 
excitement. A worried horse, a cornered cow, 
huddled sheep, a cringing dog or a frightened cat 
are not subjects to be perpetuated by the camera. 
Animals dressed in clothes or forced into out- 
landish positions wholly against their natures are 
repulsive sights. As a rule, the owner of the pet 
wants the picture because his pet is attractive to 
him, or valuable. 

Try to display the affection or at least the trust 
and mutual interest that exist between an animal 
and its owner or caretaker. Get the 
cat standing in a chair, reared on her 
hind legs, to rub cheeks with her mas- 
ter. Get the cow stretching an eager 
nose toward a handful of green corn 
husks; the horse, with pricked ears, 
just breaking into a welcoming whinny ; 
the canary taking a seed from its 
owner’s finger; the dog with face ani- 
mated at the sight of his master with 
hat and walking stick. Pictures alive 
with human and animal interest com- 
bined are better than pictures of cats 
with spectacles and dogs with pipes. 

You will soon find that every petted 
animal has some distinctive way of 
greeting, of asking a favor, of attract- 
ing attention. That is the thing you 
want to picture. 

The owner is usually the best assist- 
ant, for the animal is accustomed to 
his ways. But the most important point is that the 
assistant, be he owner or otherwise, must be free 
from fussiness and flurry. Failures arise asa rule 
from snappy and impatient movements in handling 
or coaxing the animal. 

Perhaps the hardest part of working with an 
untrained assistant is to make him realize the im- 
portance of reserving his “fire” until the psycho- 
logical moment. Any movement or command 
designed to call forth the desired emotion or posi- 
tion will surely defeat the purpose if made pre- 
maturely, and especially if repeated without 
judgment. That is why children often do harm 
through their noisy and eager but ill-timed efforts 
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| to help. A calm, non-talkative but quick-seeing 


adult makes the best helper, between whom and 
the photographer there must be a silent signal code 
—one that will not distract the animal’s attention. 

Persons who have not studied pet animals often 
declare that animal lovers exaggerate the degree 
of emotions that animals sometimes show. To 
argue the matter is not worth while. It is better 
to catch some expressive mood with the lens and 
offer it as evidence. 


® © 


A CARPET-RAG STORY GAME. 


HIS is a game for your little sister and her 
friends. It requires a simple but unusual 
equipment that anyone can prepare in a few 
minutes without very much trouble. 
Cut ordinary carpet rags, and as you sew them 


tervals fasten small objects, such as a little bottle, 
a tiny doll, an artificial flower, a hairpin, a tiny 
animal, a chicken feather—anything, in fact, that 
suggests itself as available and that can be wound 
into the ball. 

When all the players are seated, hand the ball to 
one of them, and ask her to begin unwinding it. 
When she comes to the first article attached to 
the cloth strips, she must 
begin a story about it, 
slowly unwinding the ball 
as she continues. When 
she comes to the second 
article, even though she be 
in the middle of a sentence 
she must hand the ball to 
another player, who con- 
tinues the story, bringing 
in the name of the second 
article, and unwinding the 
ball until she comes to the 
third, when she in turn 
hands the ball to a third 
player, who then must- 
go on with the story. As 
no player knows when 
she is to be called upon, interest never flags; and 
if the story-teller holds the ball so that the article 
to which she is coming is concealed as much as 
possible, the next player will not know what she 
must weave into the story until she receives the 
ball and must take up the thread of the narrative. 
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“PLAYING DUETS WITH THE 
MASTER PIANISTS.” 


STUDENT of music found herself, not long 
A ago, on a lonely ranch far from lessons and 
concerts. She had a piano, plenty of leisure, 
and a keen desire to keep up her music until the 
way should open for her to return to her studies 
in the city. Nevertheless, it was with her as it is 
with many another in a like situation: the work 
seemed to be deteriorating for lack of stimulus. 
There was no master to point out mistakes, no 
comrade to spur her to friendly competition. 
Rhythm was her weak point, and she missed the 
ensemble playing that had strengthened her time 
sense. True,:she had a metronome, but playing 
to the ticktack of that was dull work. 

Although she was somewhat doubtful of the 
results, the girl bought a fifteen-dollar phonograph 
and some fine piano records by great masters. 
Immediately the dull hours of practice became 
lively with interest. This is what made the change: 

First the girl bought 
records of which she 
already had the music; 
or, if not, she bought 
the music to go with 
the records. Next she 
played a record over 
several times, in order 
to get a general concep- 
tion of the piece in re- 
spect to tempo, rhythm 
and expression. Then 
she practiced at the piano 
until she was reasonably 
familiar with the music. 
Finally she placed the 
phonograph close beside 
the piano and attuned them, Then she began to 
accompany the phonograph, first with the right 
hand alone, then with the left, then with both 
hands. In that way the passages that required 
more work were quickly discovered. By using 
fibre needles, which do not need to be changed so 
often as steel ones, she could go over passages 
again and again by interrupting the record and 
putting the needle back to the place that. required 
further study. The speed with which she learned 
the new piece was so noticeable as to excite 














comment from other members of the household. ' 
Usually in attacking new 
music the student had found 
certain parts hard to master 
because they seemed less inter- 
esting than others. But now, 
with Paderewski or Schar- 
wenka giving a clear mental 
sound-pieture of the effect to 
strive for, there were no dull 


places. 

It may be urged that the 
system leads to mere imitation. 
Not necessarily. To avoid it, 
get two different rds of a 
piece, For ‘e le, there is 

_ “Hark, Hark, the Lark” (Schu- 
bert-Liszt) as played by Pade- 
rewski and as played by 

Godowsky. Both interpreta- 

tions are wonderful, yet they 

differ widely in style. 

It is of course best, if possible, to hear a record 
before you buy it, for even records by one pianist 
vary somewhat in quality. Some are better re- 
productions than others. 

The girl whose experiment is here deseribed 
has had so much benefit from the use of a phono- 
graph that even when regular piano lessons under 
an accredited teacher are accessible she stil! 
continues what she half ‘humorously calls, “Play- 
ing duets with the master pianists.” 


Fic. 8 


* 


THE GAME OF “SILK PURSE.” 


Tes old proverb says that you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; but in this 
little game you can—in imagination at least 
create some very surprising products from quee: 
materials. The by-product.is laughter. 

The players sit in a circle, and each one thinks 
of a tool, a material and a product of work. They 
need not be connected. Then the first player 
names aloud his tool, the second his material, tlc 
third his product, and soon. Thus: 

1st player, “Take a pair of shears.” 

2d player, “And a peck of sand.” 

3d player, “And produce cream puffs.” 
4th player, “Take a pen.” 

5th player, “And a yard of ribbon.” 

6th player, ‘‘And produce a brick.” 

When the game has gone round the circle three 
times, each player will have used all his stock a1 
will have enjoyed the full benefit of the by-produ'. 
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—Suffer just because some other parents 
put their children’s feet into narrow, pointed 
shoes? Shoes that bend the bones and 
cause fallen arches, bunions, corns, in- 
growing nails and callouses ? 

Give your children broad-toed, comforta- 
ble, long-wearing Educators and they will 
grow up “‘scot free’ of foot troubles. Put 
on Educators yourself and feel their new 
restfulness pervade your whole being; watch 
Nature relieve or heal’ your foot-ills. 

But remember, Educators aren’t just 
broad-toed shoes. They are shoes built by. 
scientists to support every weakness of the 
foot. Be sure EDUCATOR is: branded on 
the sole. 

Send for startling booklet, ‘Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet,’’ today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc.,18 High St, Boston, Mass, 


iy 


REG. U. S. PAT. 





Unless branded 
thus on the sole 
it is not an 
Educator. 


Oxford 
Educator 
for Boys. 














Pyne centers all of its 
resources, all of its facilities, 
all ofits experience, in making 
one single tube bicycle tire—the 
Guaranteed Goodyear Blue Streak. 
Goodyear Blue Streaks sell every- 
where for $2.50 each, non-skid. 
One standard quality, one standard 
price, one standard guarantce—that 
is the policy of the great Good- 
year plant. 


Never pay more than $2.50—the Good- 
year Blue Streak price— because Blue 
Streaks carry exactly the same guarantee 
as tires that sell as high as $10.00 a pair. 


You can buy Goodyear Blue Streaks from 
any reliable bicycle tire dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 





Bicycle Tires 














penn ~ ay fice, LBeston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


won Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


mn —- ‘aon Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
eollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
cece Se me re subscriber. 

for The Companion — sent by 

tunity shoulda z= by Post Office Order or 
éxpress Money: Order. When salting! ‘Of these can 
=e rocured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail isat the sender’s risk 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the Ala ~atng 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pap 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, a ail 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your risgsent. Your naine cannot be found on 
our beoks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed.and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





SEPTICAEMIA. 


EPTICZMITA occurs when poisonous 
bacteria gain entrance to the blood 
stream and multiply there. That may 
happen in the course of one of the in- 
fectious fevers, like typhoid fever; it 
may accompany tuberculosis if that 

disease passes'from the local to the constitutional 
type.. It may come from the infection of a wound 
—timt is to say from: outside the body—or from 
internal infection, as in septic scarlet fever or 
diplitheria. Sometimes. the origin of the disease 
cannot be traced; but its characteristic symptoms 
are always caused by poisonous bacteria living 
and: multiplying in the blood:stream. 

The: first thing to do) is:to: find out, if possible, in 
what part of the bedy tle germs. are collecting, 
in order to: begin their journey through the blood. 
That is not always an easy thing to do. Some- 
times, for example, a wound may seem to be getting 
well when the healing is only on the surface, and 
beneath the bacteria are thriving and pouring 
forth to peison: the whole system. Abscesses: 
often: make their appearance a long way from the 
original source of trouble. Sometimes hidden ab- 
scesses at the roots of the: teeth discharge poison 
into the biood along time before they come under 
suspicion. 

The chigf need in: septicemia is a good physi- 
cian and the next is a good nurse, for it is-a disease 
in which .many complications may arise. No one 














‘cau say from day to: day where the trouble will 


‘break. out next, or what symptoms may appear, 
and the nurse must know how to keep a sharp 
lookout, especially for the appearance of new ab- 
scesses. Plenty of fresh air is essential if a good 
recovery is to be made; if possible the patient 
should be kept in the open air. Take great care 
to prevent bedsores, and attend scrupulously to 
the hygiene of the mouth. 

The patient must be kept well nourished, al- 
though in severe cases that is a difficult problem, It 
is often necessary to fall back on milk, beaten-up 
eggs and raw-beef juice. When the physician at 
last discovers the bacteria that are causing the ill- 
ness he will probably use a vaccine treatment or 
an antiserum treatment. That is usually followed 
by marked improvement. 

& & 


TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 


ITTLE Sister was twelve, and she was 
going to make a call—a real call—for 
the first time in her life. She was going 
with Big Sister, who was eighteen (and 
therefore quite grown up), to call upon 
the minister’s niece who had come to 

town for a visit of two or three weeks. Little 

Sister, carefully arrayed in her Sunday best, 

chatted excitedly all the way. It was an event—a 

crisis in her life; she would write about it in the 
diary that she kept hidden in her desk. She looked 
with starry eyes at the lovely, blossoming May 
world—at Big Sister in her changeable silk, with 
her cardease in her daintily gloved hand. But sud- 
denly, as they reached the minister’s and mounted 

the steps, panic fell upon her. She experienced a 

sense of emptiness, as if the familiar world she 

had only a moment before been observing and all 
its homely, comfortable ways were blotted out, and 
she stood alone in an illimitable void. 

“Sister!” she gasped, clutching at her sister’s 
hand, already carelessly grasping the doorbell. 
“© Sister, have you thought up topics of conversa- 
tion?” 

Later—several years later—she began to tell the 
little incident as a joke upon herself. Later still, 
her mind reverted to the child’s question with new 
insistence. That was when life had carried her to 
a time and a place where a round of social calls 
was a duty. 

If only people would think up topics of conver- 
sation! Why could not they? She would so much 
rather have fresh mental food than new varieties 
of cakes or sandwiches to serve with the tea. 
Why could not she! 

The idea was startling. The child of twelve 
would have called it a crisis! She sat down at her 
desk and .began to write down the things that 
everyone — herself included — passed round and 
round. The latest novel and social lion; dress, 
domestics, neighborhood gossip. After all, that 
covered a pretty large section of life. Was the 
need, perhaps, a new angle of approaching these 
happenings and interests of daily life? Or was it 
perhaps the duty of relating these things vitally to 
things that were really worth while? 

She thought of the little dressmaker who had 
been with her the week before—of her quiet, 
steadfast heroism in supporting a crippled hus- 
band. Why should they not speak of heroines in 
real life as well as of those in the novels of the 
moment? Dress; not merely the fashions, but the 
meaning of the fashions—the changing ideals they 
revealed? Not the latest play, but play every- 
where? How children lost the gift for it? Could 
it be cultivated—for “‘grown-ups” as well? What 
would play—real play—be to different people? It 
would be interesting to find out. 

She drew a long breath. She had a great mind 
to try it—to put her time upon new things to think 
about and to talk about rather than upon new 




















things to eat. It would be an adventure, at least. 


tes, $2.25 to 00. to foreign | 


er otherwise unattractive skin 
handicap, what wouldn’t you 


was. greeted? 
beauty of the complexion. The 


tendency to pimples and oi 


rough skins white and soft. 


has made 
a caging tr 


If you. are having trouble with your 
complexion, if you find that a pimply, 


have your friends greet you as this girl 
Resinol Soap: brings out the real 
Resinol medication in it reduces the 


soothes irritated pores, and gives Nature 
the chance she needs to make red, 


It is equally effective in protecting 
delicate skins from the havoc of sum- 
mer’s sun, heat and dust. 

Try Resinol Soap a week, and you 
will know why you will want it all the 
year round. 


Resinol Soap contains absolutely no alkali or 
artificial coloring, so may be used ly on the 


is your 
give to 


healing 


most delicate skin. Sold by all druggists and 
toilet counters. For a sample cake,.free, write 
to Dept. 21-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Resinol Shaving Soap also has the Resi- 
nol medication, making tt most soothing 
and refreshing to men with sensitive skins. 


liness, 











Coal Bills Cut % to 


With one of the sever- 
ced in 


this section, | kept our 
house 72 to 75 degrees 


throughout the season com- 
ese October 10, and 
bill will not exceed 


$40 heating twelve rooms 
—house exposed on all 
sides. This being the fe fourth 
season what better recom- 
mendation would one 


want! 

Yours for the UNDERFEED. 
(Signed) Henry Beuret 

446 E. Dewald St. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


NDERFEED 


|}Furnaces and Boiler 








ILLIAMSON 


iitsemeemeem, No hard work. Ashes fine, clean and 





Explains the scientific 
UNDERFEED principle. The Williamson Heater Co. 
Pictures and fully describes 
itall. Send the coupon for 
it now whether you heat 
with warm air, hot water, 


parm mpi eS ~ pe Warm Air aaiteam, or Hot Water____. 
GUARANTEED with the Name 
. UNDERFEED. yee 

THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. ~ Heating Contractor's Name is. 


723 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. won UND 





%—Guaranteed with the Underfeed 


If you are going to burn coal this winter, by 2 winter, by all 
means read lly the letter shown to the left. Then 
get this great fact: you can have your coal bills cut } 
to %4—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED. 


On top of that saving, we further guarantee 
that your house will be. kept warm and cozy all winter 
long—that you will have an easier time tending furnace 
—and that you will have more healthful heat. 


The UNDERFEED saves you money by keepi ping 
it in your ket. Burns the cheaper grades of 
as clectively 20 others burn the costlier grades. 


Every atom of heat is utilized. Coal is fed from 
below. The hot clean fire on top is always against the 
effective moe Fire is never smothered 

ving new coal ‘‘dumped”* on—never 
chilled by the opening of top-feed doors, 


And a boy can run it. No stooping. 


white, and need emptying at the most 
but twice a week. 





723 Fifth Ave.; Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 4 to 
3 with a Williamson Underfeed. 
































Agents. 103 
Z\ in April. Big profits 








* . * 

New Companion Sewing Machine 
THs high-grade sewing machine is built for a 

lifetime of service, equipped with up-to-date at- 
tachments. sold to Companion readers at a very low 
price, and delivered free at any freight station in the 
U.S. We offer four high-grade styles having latest 
improvements, including the wonderful 
Tension R: , and allow every purchaser Three 
Months’ Free Trial. Write for Free Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Motor Cars 


Sleeve -Valve Motor 


Model 88-4 


$1285 


F O0.B. Joledo 


Just about one year ago the 
whole country was sitting on 
edge in anticipation of our 
introducing the sleeve-valve 
Knight motored car. 


Everyone knew that practically 
all of the leading European 
car manufacturers had adopted 
the sleeve-valve motor in pref- 


erence to all others. Every- 
one knew of its wide and 
sweeping success. 

So they patiently waited ! 

In Europe the Knight motored 
car had been selling at from 
$4000 to $8000. 

But it had been rumored that 
we would offer a Knight mo- 
tored car at a price that would 
be revolutionary. 

So thousands of people who were 
on the verge of buying other 
cars—waited. 

Then came the Willys-Knight 
announcement. 

From our initial announcement 
alone our production was 
oversold for six months. 

As the new Willys-Knight cars 


Brief Specifications 


New double cowl body 
40 horsepower four cylinder sleeve-valve 
motor 


121 inch wheelbase 
Seven passenger seating capacity 
34x4.% inch tires —non-skid rear 
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“Made in U.S.A,” 


Cantilever rear springs 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting system 
Electric switches on steering column 
Vacuum tank fuel feed =“ 
Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 
Moto-meter 


Reviewing a Great Success 


—and Its Successor 


went into use and the remark- 
able ability of the motor re- 
‘ceived actual demonstration, 
thousands and thousands of 
additional orders continued to 
pour in. 

On all sides people were as- 
tounded at the Willys-Knight 


performance. 


The smoothness of operation; 
the practical elimination of 
gear shifting; the absence of 
carbon troubles; the giant 
power, coupled with extreme 
quietness; its economy and 
all around simplicity immedi- 
ately established a new stand- 
ard of motor car efficiency. 


So that today the Willys-Knight 
motor car is pointed to and 
conceded to be one of the 
great substantial successes of 
the industry. 


With considerable gratification 


we now make another Willys- 
Knight announcement. 


Of the sleeve-valve motor we . 


need say but little. In the 
hands of tens of thousands of 


owners it has stood up and 
delivered far in excess of any 
of our descriptions or claims. 

Probably the most distinguished 
feature of the new Willys- 
Knight is the striking body 
design. 

The body is much longer—and 
lower. It has that fashion- 
able double cowl feature. The 
new harmonious and graceful 
lines now make the Willys- 
Knight one of the most at- 
tractive motor cars of the year. 

The wheelbase has been length- 
ened to 121 inches. 

It now seats seven passengers. 

The rear springs are now canti- 
lever—the easiest riding 
springs in the world. 

The quiet spiral bevel drive 
gears are continued. 

Finished in rich French Blue 
with battleship gray wheels, 
and highly polished aluminum 
fittings, this newest Willys- 
Knight is now one of the 
country’s smartest motor cars. 

Demonstrations now. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 774 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





